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They sat in a draught 
for three days... 


* Within the memory of living centenarians, men took their 
journeys huddled together in draughty rattle-traps. To-day they 
cover the ground in air-conditioned comfort. Are you as up to date as the 
streamlined train? What is your outlook on plywood? Scientific research and modern facilities have transformed 


plywood into the Product of Great Versatility. Plywood is better... and “‘Emcore” is the best Plywood! 





Ty \(ee) 14 
PLYWOOD PRODUCTS 


The Metropolitan Plywood Company is always prepared to co-operate with your technicians in 


new applications of “Emcore” Modern Plywood Products. 


METROPOLITAN PLYWOOD COMPANY, LEONARD STREET, LONDON. E.C.2 
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Here is a sketch of the library at our new address—4 Cavendish Square, London, W.!. We 
extend a cordial welcome to our many friends of the trade and architectural profession to 
visit us. Our representative is always pleased and willing to discuss any particular problem 
you may have and to place at your service the experience of our organisation. 


THE BATH CABINET MAKERS C L° 
AND BATH ARTCRAFT LIMITED 


WORKS AND STUDIO LOWER BRISTOL ROAD, BATH 
LONDON SHOWROOMS 4 CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.| 








PHONE—LANGHAM 2860 
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‘Background to Beauty’ 


An authority on post-war reconstruc- 
tion said recently: ‘' Buildings of the future 
should be strong and beautiful. Steel is 
essential to modern structures of large scale 
and particularly to buildings required for 
industry. Trussed roofs, girders for abnormal 
spans, curvilinear and other novel features 
are more readily constructed in steel and 
have a resistance denied to other materials.”’ 


When, happily, architects, engineers 
and town planners are working enthusi- 
astically on post-war reconstruction 
STRUCTURAL STEELWORK by DAWNAYS 
will be a reassuring sign of planned progress. 


DAWNAYS LIMITED 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 
STEELWORKS ROAD, BATTERSEA, LONDON,  S.W.II 


KING’S DOCK, SWANSEA - CARDIFF - NORWICH - WELWYN GARDEN CITY - SOUTHAMPTON - ROMFORD 
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Draughtsmen can rely implicitly on Venus 
Pencils. Venus lead is made by a special 
colloidal process which guarantees the absolute 
accuracy of its grading. Venus Pencils also 
enjoy the distinction of being the largest 
selling quality pencil in the world. 


Made in England by 
THE VENUS PENCIL COMPANY LTD.,LONDON, E.5 
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... thus, WASTE is VANDALISM !/ 


When we use steel today we not only use iron ore, scrap metal, coal and labour, we bury into 


our buildings the irreplaceable craftsmanship of artists since dead. 


Economy takes on a new meaning 


Timber, Steel and Labour are three great commodities essential to building for vital National 
production ; when incorporating them, all should be satisfied that the last ounce of utility is 
derived from every unit and that only the barest minimum consistent with efficiency is used. 


T.C.S. have always studied Economy in materials and labour. Because of their deep knowledge 
of building media and their unrivalled skill and resource in new structural methods 


TCS. know how to achieve TRUE ECONOMY 


THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY LTD., 6, COLLINGHAM GARDENS, EARLS COURT, S.W.5. 
@ 4-524 
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| ROLLIN G 
SHUTTERS 


Steel Rolling Shutters, constructed of interlocking laths, are 
the most efficient method of covering all kinds of open- 
ings in buildings. Mather and Platt Steel Rolling Shutters 


can be supplied for either hand or electrical operation. 


(Mat ev AND Platt Lro. 


PARK WORKS, MANCHESTER, 10. PARK HOUSE, 
GREAT SMITH STREET LONDON, S.W.I1. 
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HERE'S THE LOW-DOWN ON STEPPING-UP 


The decision to use electrically welded steel tubes is nearly 
always the start of a new speed-up in production. Naturally 
so, because a true tube (and Tru-Wel Tubes are true) can 
be manipulated so easily that processes are saved, labour is saved, 
time is saved, materials are saved and money is saved by 
using tubes for standard parts wherever possible. Tru-Wel, 
the electrically welded steel] tubes made by Tube Products Ltd., 
are produced at speed and every length is tested for wall strength. 
They will undoubtedly play a leading part in post war stepping-up. 




















Tuse |NvESTMENTS LIMITED sree: runes apvisory cENTRE, ASTON, 


BIRMINGHAM. Manufacturers who need advice or information on any job where steel tubes might 
help, will find The Steel Tubes Advisory Centre ready to assist them in every possible way. 


LIMITED 
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CLAMPING PIECES 





ACTUAL SIZE 





C.4727 


Marked LM for one 3-029 
or 3:036 triple L.A.S. Cable. 


This universal Cast Iron Junction Box has been 
specially designed for use with single core (circular) 
or twin core (flat) lead alloy sheathed cables, and 
L.A.S. Cable or two 3-029 ditto. has 2” fixing centres tapped 2 B.A. 





C.4729 
Marked F for two 1:044 single 


Thesizes that can be accommodated areshown under 
the various clamping pieces illustrated on the left. 


Each of these clamping pieces is 
secured by one fixing screw and con- 
tributes greatly to the following 





C.4729 important features :— 
Marked AH for one 1:044 twin 
L.A.S. Cable, one 3-029 ditto e Economy in cost. 


or one 3°036 ditto. 


& Simplified assembly. 


€ Assurance of positive 
pressure for earth con- 











tinuity. 
C.4734 
es ; : A separate terminal box 
NOTE. Blank pieces are provided C.4734 for accommodating 
C.4729 for outlets not required. 5 amp. semi-recessed 
Marked J for two twinL.A.S. Cable switches and a similar box 


(C4737) for surface switches 
can also be supplied. 






For prices etc., apply 
for Leaflet No. C9258. 









Advt. of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Vili 
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“Yes, son,in 20 years time 
you'll be thanking me for that roof” 


Confidence in the future is a national duty. Confidence in the future of 
Cellactite is merely a question of accepting the experience of others 


who installed this permanent protection years ago. This proves that a | 
Cellactite Roof (with Cellactite ‘‘Medway’’ Ventilators if needed) will resist | 


wind, rain, frost, heat and even corrosive fumes as long as the building — (!) Bitumen-enveloped, corrugated 


steel sheet on to which are bonded 


it covers. We shall be glad to send you full reference information on  — CELLACTITE. Asbestos-Asphalt felts 


conferring (2) impermeability from 


Cellactite—the proved sheeting for permanent roofing and vertical cover. — Siu. dre O). specie! acid-proof 


and non-drip properties. 


CELLACTITE & BRITISH URALITE LTD., 
Terminal House, 52 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.| 
*Phone : SLOane 5127 (4 lines). ’Grams : Cellactite, Sowest, London 


TAS'CL, C.264 
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STANDARD PARTS MEET 
MOST PARTITIONING 
REQUIREMENTS 


Sankey-Sheldon Sectional Steel Partitions are 
made in various sizes and styles, enabling 
offices and compartments of any size and shape 
to be quickly formed from the standardised 
parts. As actual makers, Sankey-Sheldon can 


quote keen prices against specific enquiries. 





ESTIMATES SUBMITTED RIGID © STRONG 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


FIRE-RESISTING 
zg; BRITISH MADE 





j ee 
: y sud Soy 
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Telephone : 
EYNSHAM 277-8 


Telegrams : BRITISH MADE STEEL FURNITURE 


— 
46 CANNON STREET LONDON. ECA BHADLEY CASTLE WORKS WELLINGTON SALOP 
Wartime Chief Office: Stroud Court, Eynsham, Nr. Oxford. 





London Showrooms : ,46 Cannon Street, E.C.4 e Telephone : City 3811-2 
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We specialise in the design and manu- 
facture of Cast Iron Tanks of all sizes 
for all purposes, and for many years we 
have been among the largest manu- 
facturers in this country. Write for a 
copy of a brochure which illustrates a 
few specials and gives details of standard 
sectional tanks. 


Thorncliffe Cast Iron Tanks can be 
supplied if necessary, lined with Lithcote 
protective coating. 


NEWION CHAMBERS, 


Telephone: SHEFFIELD 3817! 





NEWTON CHAMBERS € < L] THORNCLIFFE IRONWORKS NR. SHEFFIELD 
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The work we have done 
uill always be our best advertisement ! ! 


For fifteen years we have been studying, 
nor have we ceased to study, Acid-proofing 
problems for all Industries, comprising :— 


@ CEMENT PRODOR ACID-PROOF CEMENT 
@ ACID-PROOF TANKS and TANK LININGS 
@ EFFLUENT SCHEMES 

@ ACID-PROOF FLOORING 

@ BULK STORAGE OF ACIDS 

@ CHIMNEY LININGS, ETC. ETC. 


That knowledge, which we have gained 
through the actual handling of contracts, 
large and small, is at your disposal. We 
have a large modern Works, a fully Equipped haa? 
Laboratory and excellent Drawing Office Acid-proof Flooring, Channeling, etc fr ‘Chemical 
facilities, all of which are available to Archi- 


tects and users, and we welcome all classes 















of enquiries. 








Work laid and guaranteed by our 
own Contracts Department or 
materials supplied with service. 














Four-Vat Installation for Steel Strip 





EAGLE WORKS, y = % ARTILLERY HOUSE, 


WEDNESBURY, ROHR ARTILLERY ROW, 
Re LONDON, S.W.|I. 
Phone: ABBey 1547 & 1548 





STAFFS. 
Phone: WEDnesbury 0284 


(Private Branch Exchange) 
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Railway coach of Teak built for 
the Flying Scotsman of 1888 


In 1938 these coaches 
were reassembled for 
| a jubilee run from 
London to Cambridge 
and back—the journey 
was madeincomfort and 


at good speed, judging 





both considerations by 


to-day’s standards. 




















BURMA TEAK 


ISSUED BY THE BURMA TEAK SHIPPERS, 4, CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 





E take for granted the staunch and stubborn 

stability of the railway coach. Its whole life- 

time, practically, is spent in the open, exposed 
to all the best and all the worst of the weather... 
scorching sun and extreme frost, raw damp and 
torrential rain. It is jolted and jarred in the shunting 
yard and must stand up to all the stress and strain 
of high speed travel. 
Finally, and then only because it has become old- 
fashioned in design, it is scrapped ... after thirty, 
forty, fifty years of service. But the Teak of which 
that coach was built has neither snapped, cracked, 
warped nor split. It is as good as on the day it was 
put in. TEAK can TAKE IT. 


It is because of its exceptional durability and 
stability that Teak takes first place in Lloyds list 
of shipbuilding timbers and is considered, by the 
discerning architect, to be the ideal building timber. 
Nor is Teak a costly timber; in fact, its war- 
time advance in price is less than that of most 
other woods. 





The only true Teak is Tectona Grandis—see the “ British Standard 
Nomenclature of Hardwoods.’” BURMA TEAK is Tectona Grandis. 





Stoneham & Kirk. 
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Owing to the large demand, we are at present 
restricted as regards the purposes for which 


this steel can te supplied. r ¥ 


THE IDEAL METAL 
FOR ARCHITECTURAL DECORATION 














— - 
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529,600 minutes 





There are 525,600 minutes ina year during which the country’s 
efforts are concentrated on war production. Through all those 
525,600 minutes Benjamin Lighting is serving industry, 
providing good visibility for workers in factories all over 
the country. To-day it is chiefly industrial output that 
concerns us all but there is Benjamin lighting equipment 
for all purposes, and whatever kind of lighting you have in 
mind for work you are handling in the future, Benjamin will 
be able to advise you and to offer you suitable equipment. 


BENJAMIN : 
LIGHTING 


The Benjamin Electric Ltd., Brantwood Works, Tottenham, London, N.17 


Telegrams : **Benjalect, Southtot, London.” Telephone : Tottenham 5252 (5 lines) 
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WERE STANDING BY... 





FOR EMERGENCY REPAIRS - SITE WELDING WITH ELECTRIC ARC OR OXY-ACETYLENE MOBILE UNITS 


Fair wear and tear, accident or hostile 
action, may put plant temporarily out 

















of service, but just how temporarily y, 
depends on adequate first-aid 


~\ 


measures. Ross are specialists in 
Industrial First Aid. They have at - 
your command a highly skilled and ) 


efficient mobile repair organisation, 


eS 
Kn 





= including up-to-date Electric Arc 
and Oxy-Acetylene Welding Equipment, and technicians whose y 
special study has been the restoring of damaged structures, plant at, 








and equipment in the least possible time. 


Whether the hold-up is due to a == 
small fractured cutiog or major structural damage—phone Ross, 
A self-contained mobile repair unit is standing by to ‘ make 
good” in double-quick time. 


GRAWAME eT 
— i al Sian 


ENGINEERS AND a i ag 


ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN ; va __ Saar mM 
= UN 






BATH ROAD, SLOUGH | |e | ill 
Fhone : Burnham 686 mT : il H 
LONDON OFFICE: ra 
47, DORSET STREET, W.1I dt oo A La 











i 


Phone: Welbeck 8464 











WELDED SIFEL SIRULIURES * es ILE WELDING SERVICE * STEEL“ MOULDS > CAbl LEAD WO 
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“4 STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS 
“ ZA FOR EVERY TYPE OF ROOF 








This publication entitled ‘‘ Standard Specifications for Ruberoid Roofs” 
provides Architects and Engineers with a comprehensive reference to 
the best methods of weather proofing all types of wood or concrete roofs 
Ruberoid Contract Departments located in London, Birmingham, Manchester, 


Newcastle, Edinburgh, Dublin and Belfast, promptly undertake work on any 
scale and in any part of the country. Estimates sent on receipt of particulars 


Vv THE RUBEROID CO., LTD., 103, MEADOW MILLS, STONEHOUSE, GLOS. 





ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS ARE INVITED TO WRITE FOR A COPY OF THIS RUBEROID 
PUBLICATION No. 326 ENTITLED “STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR RUBEROID ROOFS." 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE FOR POST-WAR CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMMES 


The County Offices, Chichester, for the West Sussex County Council, are a striking 


example of a concrete framed building. 


A REINFORCED concrete 


framework, in addition to 
giving the architect complete 
freedom in design, ensures a 
building of maximum strength 
and resistance to fire. 


The many experienced reinforced 


concrete designers and contractors 
—now playing a major part in 
war time building construction— 
look forward to the day when 
they can apply their ingenuity 
to the solution of the problems 


of post-war reconstruction. 


THE REINFORCED CONCRETE ASSOCIATION 


91 PETTY FRANCE, LONDON, S.W.! 


Telephone: WHITEHALL 9936 
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Material for TS hought 





Actual photographs of :— 

1. A Snail’s Yawn. 

2. Tiny parasite that lays its egg 
in the body of a greenfly with 
result thas the latter is literally 
eaten away inside, whereupon 
the fully-developed parasite fly 
cuts @ circular trapdoor for 
egress from the dead body of its 
victim, as illustrated. 


BOTH thoroughly BORED 


This snail 1S only mentally bored wai possibl y by slow 4 


progress — so he yawns. But the Greently iS physically 
bored —as you see. 
Probably the Greenfly was too mentally bored to bother at first about that 


little extraneous spot of bother that entered his anatomy —_— but later he regretted it. 


What a similitude to the mental outlook of men to-day upon metal corrosion 


problems ! 


Just invisible spots of corrosion at first, then a general spread — later ceaseless 
painting — recurring replacement. Yet the remed y iS at hand — Reynolds 
Hiduminium Aluminium Alloy Sheeting and Structural Members — impenetrable 


at the first and to the last ’gainst ingress of corrosion. 








REYNOLDS TUBE CO. LTD. & REYNOLDS ROLLING MILLS, LTD., BIRMINGHAM, 11 


XX 
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125 YEARS OF ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT 











Patent to George Haden 
for warm air stoves. 


1816-1941 


Series No. 10 


% 


OR one hundred and twenty-five years, under four generations, Hadens 
have led the development of heating, ventilating and air conditioning. 
Today, they work for all the departments of government, in factories, camps, 
government offices, and ships. The company’s works, re-built, are in full use. 
When the time for reconstruction comes, Haden’s experience and organisation 

will again be at the service of architects and engineers. 


HEATING 

BY ALL SYSTEMS 

HIGH PRESSURE HOT WATER 

SYSTEMS FOR HEATING AND PROCESS WORK 

AIR CONDITIONING AND VENTILATION 

FLUMBING & SANITATION, ELECTRIC LIGHTING & POWER 





JAMES WATT 


IN WAR TIME 

A.R.P. VENTILATION 

AND GAS FILTRATION 

HOT WATER SUPPLIES 

FOR CLEANSING STATIONS 

PATENT DEINFESTING APPARATUS FOR CLOTHING ETC. 


c. nN. HADEN «232 


FULLY EQUIPPED BRANCHES AT: 
Manchester 2,4 Albert Square - - - 
Birmingham 3, 45 Great Charles Street 
Glasgow C.2, 86 St. Vincent Street - 
Bristol 1, Orchard Street La ee 
Bournemouth, Avon Works, Avon Road 
Torquay, Castle Road - . ss 
Lincoln, Guildhall Street at ree lie 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 13 Mosley Street 


Blackfriars 6356 
- Central 8391 
. Central 3106 
- Bristol 20286 





pam = 
orquay 3831 
- - Leos 903 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 26780 


York, 39 Micklegate - - - : - - - - York 4256 
Aberdeen, 80-82 Upper Denburn - - - - - - Aberdeen 391 
Temporary Addresses 

Eastbourne 19-29 Woburn Place, London, W.C.1 
Canterbury: 19-29 Woburn Place, London, W.C.1 
Liverpool: 4 Albert Square, Manchester 2 - 


Terminus 2977 
- Terminus 2877 
- Blackfriars 6356 


WORKS: TROWBRIDGE - - - - - Trowbridge 722 


Affiliated Company : HADENS ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 199 Pearse Street, Dublin, C.5 Dublin 43987 


Head Ofte: 19-29 Woburn Place, LONDON, W.C.1 vit warn Wesseas Londos 











BUILDING 
SPE CATT ES: = sce a tn terre car 





“ CRETE-O-LUX’’ PAVEMENT LIGHTS 
IRON FRAME LIGHTS 
“REFORM”? ROOF GLAZING 
**REFORM”’ LANTERN LIGHTS 
METAL WINDOWS 
IRON & STEEL STAIRS 
COLLAPSIBLE GATES 


FIREPROOF DOORS 
ROOF & INLET VENTILATORS 
ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK 
STEEL GASPROOF DOORS 
EMERGENCY COVERS FOR SHELTERS 
SPECIAL BASEMENT FLAPS 
Ei. 

















WE 








WORK 
WITH | 
You. | 

FOR | 

VICTORY 





ae a 


—_—_= 





YE TINE 
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Specialities hold a leading place in the 
catalogue of trade essentials. Subject to 
Government priorities, Haywards offer 
present service in the supply of their 
well-known purpose-made _pro- 
ducts, and they hold themselves 
ready for the great work 
of reconstruction which 
will follow Victory. 


Enquiries are invited. 











Bees Pe Ie 








Haywards’ ‘*REFORM”’ Glazing is suitable for fixing to every class of Roof. 


HAYWARDS LTD., UNION sTREET, LONDON, S.E.1. Phone ; WATerloo 6035-6039 
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10,000 years 


If any of us were confronted to-day by one of | 


our remote ancestors who, according to Science, | 


first started to build themselves houses 10,000 
years ago, we might be surprised to find, on com- 
paring notes, that between his primitive home 
and our modern houses there was but little 
fundamental difference. The basic purpose of 
roof and walls is still, as in his day, to exclude 
wind and weather. : 

Our present time is seeing an important change 
—the choice of materials for walls, roof linings, 
partitions, with a view to the control of tempera- 
ture (and sound). Here you have the raison d’etre 





of Celotex. Celotex—cane fibre building board— 
is as effective a temperature insulator as 12 times 
its thickness in brick. Celotex is permanent— 
rot-proof and fungus-proof. Untreated, it lends 
itself to attractive decorative schemes, or it can 
be distempered or painted. 

The supreme need to save fuel gives Celotex 
an important wartime part in canteens, factories, 
wartime housing estates, etc. For all such 
problems inquiries are welcomed: while we look 
forward to the post-war day when we shali 
be able to offer Celotex products for use in 
private houses .... 


CELOTE X 





NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD, 





STONEBRIDGE PARR, 





N.W.10 











PORTRAIT OF HOUSEHOLDER OF 1960 


We shall win the war for him. But his genera- 
tion will surely judge the fruits of the victory 
by the houses they live in. He will expect 
homes fit for free British citizens—and that 


means better homes than those the bombs of 


this decade have destroyed. What are we doing 





GYPROC PRODUCTS LIMITED 


about those homes? We of Gyproc Products 
Limited make materials which promise to play a 
new and big part in home-building. We are 
engaged on research and experiments now, and 


good technical brains are at work at this moment 


on this most urgent of all post-war problems. 
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a yedha(ha¢vagnnapnayisel FROM RADIATORS 
TO RESTAURANTS 






Life in the Cellon Laboratories is never dull. Every week new finishing 
problems are set—and solved. Nowadays, of course, the Cellon experts 
are pretty busy devising new and better protective finishes for the varied 
equipment of the Services; but they still find time to apply their skill and 
ingenuity to the problems of other branches of industry. What is your 


particular problem? Let us know about it—and leave the rest to us. 


Write to Cellon Limited, Kingston-on-Thames, or telephone Kingston 1234. 


GaNNED 





The final wovd 


tw furishes... Regonrenmaennctss 
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JOHN THOMPSON 
BEACON WINDOWS 
Limited 
WOLVERHAMPTON 


Phone Bilston 41293 
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from every point of view—con- 

structional, economical, aesthetic— 

Beacon Metal Windows have what 
may be described as a balanced superiority. 
Behind their design and construction there has been a 
meeting of both artistic and engineering skill, in which 
strength is provided without ugliness, and beauty of 
proportion is achieved without loss of rigidity and 
endurance. Moreover, every detail reflects the fine 
engineering craftsmanship which has been acquired 
in a century of engineering experience. 
There are types of windows both flat and curved, doors, 
sidelights and fanlights, together with the appropriate 
fittings, from which, in normal times, your most 
exacting requirements can be met. To-day, as you will 
appreciate, only War Priority Orders can be executed. 


May we send you ¢ ZZ our fully illustrated 
and detailed af catalogue? 










PS ON 








London Office : 
IMPERIAL HOUSE, 
KINGSWAY, W.C.2 


Telephone : 
Temple Bar 3216 (3 lines) 
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Trouble on the roof? 


WHEN CONCRETE WANTS to stretch, asphalt 
doesn’t — and vice versa. This incompatibility of 
temper accounts for many an otherwise good 
roofing job giving trouble sooner or later. 
But there’s a simple way of avoiding the dispute 
. run a sheeting of IBECO waterproof kraft 
between the two. This will yield with the one and 
move freely over the other, taking all the strains of 
their opposition. And its bitumen-impregnated 
fibres are one more safeguard against the wet which 
it is a roof’s duty to keep out. 
IBECO kraft is bitumenised in the process of making. 
Its waterproof properties are not applied as a skin 
to crack with handling or to “ come away ”’ as a 


result of temperature changes. The waterproofing 


is in the very texture of the paper itself. Add that 
it is British-made and inexpensive, light and easy 
to manipulate, made in a range of weights to suit 
all types of roofing job. 

With a sample of IBECO in your hand, you will 
see other uses for it too. As a sarking material 
under slate or tile roofs, as a mould-lining for 
pre-fabricated concrete shapes, as a preventive of 
“ honeycombing ” under concrete roads, paths and 
open spaces, as a damp-excluder in shelters and 
wooden buildings, and as an ideal underlay for 
parquet flooring . . . . IBECO is very versatile! 
Full technical data, samples and current prices 


sent on receipt of a card to the address below. 
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MADE BY C. DAVIDSON & SONS LTD: MUGIE MOSS, BUCKSBURN, ABERDEENSHIRE 
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OFFERING maximum resistance to fire and 
incendiary bombs, and immune from the ravages 
of damp and corrosion, GIRLING’S Precast 
Concrete Beams are the logical choice today for 
flooring and roofing installations. Light weight 
with exceptional live-load capacity ... ease 
and speed of erection . . . and the saving of 
undercoats and plastering, are advantages 
well worth investigating. For safety... 
speed . . . economy specify GIRLING units. 
Write for details. 


GIRLINGS FERRO-CONCRETE CO., LTD. 


SOUTH: Great West Road, Feltham, Middlesex. Phone: HOUnsilow 1158 
MIDLANDS: Rothwell, near Leeds. Phone: Rothwell 3174 (Leeds Extension) 
SCOTLAND: Southbank Rd., Kirkintilloch, Glasgow. Phone : Kirkintilloch 1785 


GIRLINGS PRECAST CONCRETE FLOORS 
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DETAIL OF 


— 12" Centre 
SECTION THROUGH BEAM. 
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Corfe Castle... 


For three years the gallant castellaine, Lady Bankes, held Corfe 


against the besiegers. And after the siege, from being one of the 
grandest English Castles—incidentally, on as fine a site as any in 
the country—it was reduced by Puritan vindictiveness to this 
pathetic ruin. “ Slighted” is the term—but what an inadequate 
word this seems to be! They undermined the Keep, the semi- 
circular wall towers and the Gatehouse—completely shattered the 
proud and impregnable fortress that had stood up to their cannon 





and constant assault for so long. This is much as they left it 


300 years ago. 


The castle in those days was one building in thousands with any 
endurance; to-day most buildings are durable, but brick and 
concrete require the stability of form and permanent security of 
steelwork to give them the maximum strength and durability expected. 


Boulton & Paul Limited 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 


London . Norwich 
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CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 








WHEN YOU 
REBUILD 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., 210, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 
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INSULATION 








ADEQUATE 


is A NATIONAL NECESSITY 


That Structural Insulation is paid for in a short time 
by fuel saving is now becoming widely recognised; but 
that a properly insulated building normally costs less to 
construct is not, perhaps, so widely appreciated. The 
reason is, of course, that an insulated building needs 
fewer and smaller boilers, radiators, heating units etc., 
and the money saved on these exceeds the installed cost 
of the installation. 


The following figures show the effect on capital cost 
of lining the roof of a factory with 34” TenTesT 
Insulating Board, presuming the building or group of 
buildings to comprise 100,000 square feet of corrugated 
roof sheeting having a thermal transmittance (or heat loss) 
unlined of |.4 B.Th.U. per square foot, per hour, per deg. 
F. A lining of 4” TenTesT fixed by our PATENT METAL 
COVER STRIP method reduces the thermal transmittance 
to 0.37—a reduction of 1.03. 


Assume the heating is required to maintain a 
maximum temperature difference between the air inside 
and outside the building of 30°F. Then the reduction 
in heating load by using TenTesT is 


3,090,000 B.Th.U. per hour. 


With heating plant costing £150 per 100,000 B.Th.U. 
hourly capacity the cash saving is 


£4,635 


Allow the cost of TenTesT as 66/6 per square 
supplied and fixed and you have a 


NETT SAVING IN CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
£1,310. 
Add to this 
SAVING OF STEEL—weight saved in heating plant 
exceeds that needed for fixing the 
TenTesT by 20 tons or so 
SAVING OF MANPOWER—in manufacture, installation, 
maintenance and stoking 
SAVING OF PLANT CAPACITY—to make armaments in- 
stead of heating plant 
SAVING OF FUEL—shown to be 638 tons |2cwts. per annum 


SAVING OF TRANSPORT—* a trainload every year ’’ 


BETTER WORKING CONDITIONS—ensuring bigger 
output 

FREEDOM FROM CONDENSATION—eliminating damage 
to machinery and stock 


Every factor emphasises the need to insulate all heated 
buildings and to conserve supplies of insulation board for 
this vital work. Our advice on insulation is at your service 
and our booklet ‘Structural Insulation” will be sent free on 
request. 
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For further details ask for Information Sheet 702. We welcome 
enquiries for supplying and fixing insulation by this and other 
specialised methods. 
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Made in Canada 


TENTEST FIBRE BOARD CO. LTD., 75 CRESCENT WEST, HADLEY WOOD, BARNET, HERTS. 


Telephone : BARnet 5501 (5 lines) 


Telegrams : Fiboard, ’Phone, London 





“ABOUT GLASS FoR 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS. 





No. 10—‘Armourplate’” 


and other toughened glasses 








<“ARMOURPLATE”’ 


“ARMOURPLATE” is manufactured from Clear 
Polished Plate Glass by a process of heating 
and sudden cooling, finally resulting in a strong 
compression in the two outer surfaces, with 
tension in the centre. 


Protection: “ ARMOURPLATE” if broken disintegrates into in- 
numerable small pieces, not sharp enough to cause serious injury. 
Resistance to Impact : When simply supported at the ends or along 
the edges, the resistance is increased to about seven times that of 
ordinary plate glass of equal thickness. 

Resistance to Pressure : Transverse tests on sheets simply supported 
show “* ARMOURPLATE”’ to be about four times as strong as ordinary 
plate glass of equal thickness, e.g. when a load is applied without 
shock to the centre of the surface, the breaking load for }” 
“* ARMOURPLATE”” size 45” x 10” is 230 to 250 lbs., whereas for 
ordinary polished plate glass of the same size and thickness, the 
breaking load is 50 Ibs. 

Resistance to Blast Pressure: Official tests have proved that 
** ARMOURPLATE ” is highly resistant to blast pressure. (Ref. A.R.P. 
Handbook No. 5, Structural Defence.) 

Resistance to Wave Shock : Tests under conditions reproducing the 
effect of wave shock show that ** ARMOURPLATE ” }” thick will with- 
stand pressure at least four times as great as that required to break 
ordinary polished plate glass 1” thick. 

Resistance to heat and sudden changes in temperature : Thermal 
tests show that ‘“‘ ARMOURPLATE”’ offers great resistance to severe 
and sudden temperature changes. Provided that the heat is 
uniformly distributed “‘ ARMOURPLATE ” will withstand temperatures 
up to 300°C. on one surface, with the other surface exposed to 
ordinary atmospheric temperature. It has also been tested to 
- 70°C. without its quality being affected. 





QUALITY: 

‘* ARMOURPLATE” retains the qualities of ordinary polished plate 
glass, namely, transparency, brilliant lustre and flatness of surface. 
It does not discolour under any conditions. Its expansion when 
heated is the same as that of ordinary plate glass. 

Each piece of ““ARMOURPLATE” is indelibly branded ‘“‘ARMOURPLATE” 
as a guarantee that it has been subjected to the special toughening 
process and has passed the standard tests at our Works. 


SIZES AND THICKNESSES: 





























Thickness | Length | Width 
e Sizes over 3 ft. should 
! Si” 23” be as near 5.5 mm. as 
i.e. 4.8/5.5 mm. possible. 
‘ a Sizes over 9 ft. super to 
: " 32° | be in 17-20/64 ins. 
e i " Also strips 9 ins. to 18 ins. 
ba * ad wide x 110 ins. long. 
4 82” 70” 
g” 70” 52” 
i" ) Can be supplied in sizes up to 8 sq. ft. 
A - Larger sizes in these thicknesses should 
1" ) be submitted for consideration. 














“*‘ ARMOURPLATE”’ can be supplied in most shapes if not too 
irregular. Any unusual shapes should be submitted for our 
consideration. 
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TOUGHENED GLASSES 

The toughening process can be applied to certain other forms of 
glass, but the extent to which the strength of the glass and its 
resistance to temperature changes can be increased depends upon 
the type of glass used. 

Embossed, sandblasted, painted and fired toughened glass can be 
supplied, but details should be submitted for consideration. 





Toughened Black Glass 
Toughened Rough Cast Double Rolled 

TYPES ( Toughened Figured and Tinted Cathedral Glasses 
Toughened Stippolite and Selenium Glass 
Toughened Tinted Polished Plate 





LE FLEE 


GENERAL 3 Any work on “ ARMOURPLATE” or Toughened Glass, 
ie., embossing, brilliant-cutting, sandblasting or drilling of holes, must be 
carried out before the glass is subjected to the special treatment, as it definitely 
cannot be cut or worked afterwards. 

Holes should not be near the edge of ‘‘ ARMOURPLATE,” and when bevelled glass is 
required, not more than }” of glass must be removed, so that 4” glass must be left 
4” thick on the edges ; thus 3” glass must be left }” thick on the edges, and so on. 
Care is necessary in handling and fixing “‘ ARMOURPLATE” Glass so as not to 
damage the edge of the sheets by chipping. The edge of “‘ ARMOURPLATE” and 
Toughened Glass is not stronger than the edge of ordinary glass, and wherever 
possible the edge should be protected. 


SOME USES 3 “ aRMOURPLATE ” for Automatic Cigarette or Ticket 
Machines ; Battery Assembling Tables ; Gas and Electrical Cooker Doors (single 
and double glazed); Drying Tables in Chemical Plants ; Display signs suitable 
for hanging outside Hotels, etc. ; Glasses for Meters ; Electric or Gas Flood- 
lighting; for Hospital, Locker, Trolley and Table Tops; Screens; Shelves ; 
Windows for Mental Hospitals; Miners’ Cap Lamps; Rough-usage Mirrors 
(silvered) ; Machinery Guards ; Porthole Glasses ; Drawing Office flat Printing 
Frames; Road Signs; Vacuum Pan Sight Glasses; Furnace Flue Inspection 
Doors ; Fire Screens ; Fire Blowers ; Frameless Entrance Doors. 

OTHER TOUGHENED GLASSES for Electric Fires (Tinted Cathedral) ; Fish 
and Chip Range Backs; Motor Pit Lights; Underwater Lighting; Trawler 
Floodlights ; Gas Radiators ; Hospital Equipment ; Windows ini Mental Hospitals ; 
Police Cell Windows ; Road Signs ; Shop Fronts ; Canteen Hot Closet Tops, etc. 


This is published by Pilkington Brothers, Limited, of St. Helens, Lancashire, whose Technical 
Department is always available for consultation regarding the properties and uses of glass in architecture. 


TONDON OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS AT 63 PICCADILLY, W.1. * TELEPHONE: REGENT 4281 
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It is a truism how ignorant the Briton is 
of his own Empire, and it is another 
truism that the story of a nation can be 
read in its buildings. The pages that fol- 
low are an attempt to remedy the state of 
affairs described in the first of these state- 
ments by means of the technique suggested 
in the second, in respect of one portion 
of the Empire—namely the Dominion of 
Canada. 

The most interesting point about these 
pages is that they have been prepared by 
Canadians. Usually foreign countries—and 
Canada is a foreign country, whatever 
sentimentalists may pretend to believe; 
that is the Imperial achievement, to 
reconcile separateness with unity—usually 
foreign countries are interpreted by returned 
trav ins whose observation, however acute, 
is bound to be superficial and for whom 
the spectacular tends to gain precedence 
over the fundamental. But here Canada 
speaks for herself, with some of the diffi- 
dence natural to the autobiographer, with 
surprisingly little of the aggressiveness we 
might expect from a nation that has suf- 
fered as Canada has from the patronage of 
Europe, and with the knowledge of history 
only possible to those who have lived 
through it. 

In order to depict a nation through its 
buildings they must be looked at from a 
wide angle, one that includes the settings 
they ‘aluabile: the climate they combat onl 
the kinds of livelihood they serve. as well 
as their more particularly architectural 
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quality. In a necessarily brief fashion, the 
first portion of this issue attempts to cover 
the general background and traditions of 
Canada—many will be surprised how well- 
founded the latter are in a so-called young 
country—and the later portion gives an 
equally brief survey of the recent srchianst. 
ural scene. All buildings included in this 
section are less than Sine years old. They 
have therefore been built, it should be 
remembered, during three years of deflation 
and two of war. The compilers of the 
material wisely decided that a general view 
of a number of recent buildings would be 
more useful than a particular cxmnindtion 
of a few. Plans have therefore been gene- 
rally omitted in order to make way for 
photographs, and buildings have been 
chosen so that as many types as possible 
shall be represented, as much as for their 
architectural eminence. 

This issue, however, must speak for itself. 
Its Canadian compilers introduce their own 
country overleaf. It only remains to ac- 
knowledge THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW’S 
great nadebeeiinin to Mr. Anthony Adamson 
of Port Credit, Ontario, who has been chiefly 
responsible for it, to the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada, who have officially 
supported it, and to various others who are 
named in the last pages. It is only to be 
regretted that war-time limitations of space 
(over which we have no control) have 
prevented a great subject being displayed 
more fully. 
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Although it is true that there are many Canadas besides that which is represented by the 
limitless wheatfields of the prairie provinces depicted above : between the frozen rocks of 
Labrador and the sheltered islands of the warm Pacific coast there are as many varieties 
of landscape as the whole of Europe can muster : nevertheless, if we are looking for a single 
scene to take as a symbol of Canada, we might do much worse than accept for a moment 
the popular conception of the Dominion and choose the wide open spaces of Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. For their boundlessness and superhuman scale do suggest those aspects of 
the Canadian scene that are most unmistakably of the new world. Their immense skies are 
its most memorable pictorial motif and their unbroken horizons suggest its characteristic 
outlook towards the future—rather than towards the past, which Europe is so inescapably 
reminded of in its own surroundings. Here, then, is Canada as the Englishman most 
frequently and not inappropriately thinks of it. On the following pages Canadians themselves 
describe it and its architecture in its full variety of familiar and unfamiliar aspects. 
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Canada Reviewed By Anthony Adamson 


endeavour, no Canadian of either language 

can begin with anything but an expression of 
diffidence. In its adolescence Canada wore its 
maple leaf on its shoulder as a chip, and took 
jssue with all who doubted its achievements. 
There is pride still to-day; but it is tempered with 
wisdom. This number of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW is intended to show Canadian archi- 
tecture and construction as it is. 

Canadians are not one people. Canada is not a 
nation as it is understood in the Americas or Europe 
oreven Asia. Canada exists as a unit by an accident 
of history. This is evident in its culture. Canada’s 
history has left it two races of great identity, 
the French and British, in a ratio of three to 
five, while an extra fifth of the population though 
speaking English is of other European stock. 
The French, stable, commercially unenterprising, 
devoutly Catholic, loyal to the land and to the 
Crown, jealous of their rights and culture; the 
British, optimistic, active, somewhat irresponsible, 
Protestant, comfort - seeking, conscious of 
dominance; the other European stocks, hard- 
working, acquisitive, often irresponsible politi- 
cally, and looking toward the United States as 
a land of greater promise; these three groups 
have given the country little cohesion. As a 
nation Canada does not look in on itself, it looks 
outwards ; the fifth trading nation of the world 
in peace, it feels politically and is geographically 
a part of something else, something beyond its 
understanding. It is a part of no axis of nihilism, 
nor does it function as a purely American country 
though its only boundary is of such little social 
consequence that it can be indicated by a rope 
across the ceiling of one picture theatre. It is 
not solely a country of the New Hemisphere, and 
has heard the fine sayings of its great neighbour 
about “‘ twenty-one republics ”’ in uncomprehend- 
ing silence. Nor is it only a part of that Common- 
wealth of British Nations, pregnant with the 
future, because that Commonwealth cannot share 
with it its relations with the United States. 

A little great nation caught and held in the 
maelstrom currents of the world, unable and 
unwilling to forge its own destiny, without a 
central focus, divided by race, cannot hope for 
great self-expression in the Arts. The inspiration 
for these lies in Canada’s historic traditions, in 
the sure knowledge of inevitable expansion and 
in the mystery of an unconquerable frontier in 
the North. But without a metropolitan focus it 
has no theatre. With no great patrons beyond 
the world of business it has little sculpture. It 
has been too happy to have a musical tradition. 
Its writers are in New York. It is too con- 
tinental in its proportions to have a style of 
architecture. Its painting, probably its best art 
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and most prolific, lies in the garrets of the artists, 
waiting. 

This is not to say that what is made for use is 
not built well in Canada. In almost the last of 
the freely trading nations commercial compe- 
tition is fierce; every product must be within 
a few cents the equal in quality of the world’s 
greatest producer to the south. Technically 
Canada has reasons to be proud. In building 
this means that the specification is more than the 
drawing to the owner. Buildings are built 
efficiently and on schedule, accurately and 
economically, to serve their purpose. If it is 
thought that their purpose requires adornment 
they are adorned officially and on schedule, 
accurately and economically. - 

A lack of understanding of the arts does not 
mean that Canadians do not regard their homes, 
villages and cities with pride and affection. They 
do. They see the ragged rugged beauty of the 
fishing communities in the Maritime provinces 
with their ox-drawn carts, covered bridges and 
wooden houses. Their love burns for the old 
villages of the St. Lawrence with their “ strip ” 
fields fronting on the river, their old white houses 
and barns never very far from a great church 
quaint with its Gothic pretensions. The small 
prairie centres under the limitless expanse of 
sky appear stark and ugly to the visitor from 
the window of a train, but the wooden elevators 
that stab the horizon, the domed churches from 
the Ukraine, the carefully nurtured maples, the 
wide sunbathed streets give to these little places 
with their unusual names a character and charm. 
The teeming ambitious cities with their untidy 
streets and gaps where buildings have been 
wrecked to avoid taxation and to await the tall 
towers of the future, the trees in every road, the 
fenceless houses, the blindless windows at night, 
the sleek beauty of efficient commerce, give to 
them the attraction of vitality. The log-built 
embryos of future cities, the mining camps and 
communities of the North and the mountains 
have romance and that unmistakable sense of 
human freedom. The small early settled towns 
with their wooden fretwork houses and the fancy 
brickwork of outdated shops sitting in a pat- 
terned wood of trees have a peace unknown 
anywhere. And about all Canadian communities 
is nature pressing down on them with the wind 
on the wheat, with roaring rivers, with the quiet 
of the tree over the water and the ineffable sense 
of distance. Whether they are thought of as 
baked in their insect-ringing heat or soundless 
in their blankets of snow, these places lie close 
to the hearts of all who call them home. In 
them some day, when the future has been faced 
and conquered from the bloody present, archi- 
tects know they will have a fuller service. 


In a country of three and three-quarter million square miles the 
variety of scenery is bound to be that of a Continent, not of a 
nation. It ranges from the icebergs of the arctic north to the mild 
fruit-growing Pacific coast, and from the immeasurable plains 
of the prairie provinces to the snow-covered peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains. Here are a few characteristic glimpses. More will 
be found on most of the following pages. From top to bottom : 
Peggy’s Cove, a fishing village in Nova Scotia ; Port Radium, 
on the west side of the Great Bear Lake in the north-western 
district of Mackenzie, once a lumber village, but of a changed 
appearance since the discovery of extremely valuable mineral 
deposits ; the main street—generously spaced and untidy—of 
Alameda, in wheat-growing Saskatchewan ; and a highway 
crossing in widely urbanized and industrialized Ontario. 





Forward and backward from east to west, from west to east, 
trains roli across the Dominion, trains for goods and 
passengers, and now for soldiers and war materials. The 
railway station in Toronto and the Royal York Hotel. 


The ordered beauty of a large Canadian industrial plant. 
This phalanx of cooling towers belongs to one of twenty- 
three new chemical factories erected exclusively for the pur- 
pose of war production. Its site cannot be disclosed. The 
cooling towers are constructed in timber, a practice that 
would not be found in Europe. 











.To bridge the thousands of miles between Pacific, Rockies, 
‘Lakes and Atlantic, transport by water and air supplements 


the train services. Bottom, the pier at Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia ; top, the Civic Airport of Toronto with, in the 
distance, the rugged skyline and the vast urban expanse of 
Canada’s most American city. More important even than 
passenger air transport, air carriage of goods has been widely 
developed. In this, Canadais the leading country in the world. 


The centres of Canadian industry are the districts round 
Toronto and Montreal, the south of the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec. Their large markets and supplies of labour 
attract most of the manufacturers whose choice of a site is 
not dictated by raw materials. A nickel converter furnace 
in a factory at Copper Cliff, Ontario. 





Top: the silhouette of Quebec with the Chateau Frontenac 
on the left. Bottom: the pulp mills at Ocean Falls, 
between the fjord-like lakes and the pine and fir-covered 
peaks of British Columbia. 


Towering above the seventeenth and eighteenth century houses 
of the old riverside quarter of Quebec, rises the Chateau 
Frontenac Hotel, one of the most popular buildings in 
Canada, and the prototype of:innumerable Francois I sky- 
scraper hotels in Canadian cities. It was built in 1893 
to the designs of Bruce Price. 
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The genteel and the vernacular. A large private 
house at Toronto, representative of the Colonial- 
Georgian propensities of the wealthy, and a bridge, 
roofed against snow, at Ste. Jovite, Quebec. 


With the French settlers came the Roman Catholic 
faith and the traditions of French architecture. The 
unfinished shrine of Our Lady of Lourdes at Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré, Quebec, was designed by M. 
Roisin, a Paris architect, in the forms of the French 
Romanesque style. 
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Canada and her 
Communities 
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modern civilization below the mighty expanses 

of the North. Their land is divided into three 
Regions. On the east is the Canadian Shield, a dish 
of rock, fabulously rich in minerals concealed beneath 
forest, lake and stream; its centre, Hudson Bay. 
On the west are the Rocky Mountain ranges, seamed 
with fertile valleys. Held between these masses is 
a high plain where prairie grasses and buffalo have 
been replaced by domestic wheat and cattle. 

Two thousand five hundred miles west of Land’s 
End the Atlantic seas throw their spray on tothe shores 
of the Maritime Provinces—Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island. Geographically these 
are a part of the New England states and their metro- 
polis is Boston; historically Halifax was an eighteenth 
century outpost of British America to threaten the 
French occupation of the St. Lawrence. When in 
winter-time the procession of ships cannot pass up the 
ice-bound river, Canada gratefully uses its only ice- 
free harbours on the Atlantic: Halifax and St. 
John. 

Access to the interior of the Dominion is by the 
St. Lawrence, which drains the five Great Lakes and 
skirts the southern rim of the Shield. Just above 
Montreal the river, pinched between the Shield and a 
similar rock mass on the south (the Adirondacks), 
is forced into rapids offering an immense store of 
power for Eastern Canada and America. This is a 
crucial point in the design of the country, for it forms 
the gateway between French-speaking Quebec and 
English Ontario. One hundred and fifty miles below 
Montreal the river is commanded by the citadel of 
Quebec, a natural fortress now surmounted by the 
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QUEBEC 
founded Gok 
picturesque turrets of the Chateau Frontenac Hotel, 
the seventeenth century streets of the lower town 
clinging to the cliffs below. Along the banks of the 
St. Lawrence, stretching back from the water’s edge, 
are long strips of farm-land. Occasionally, to form a 
Village, the strips become narrower, the houses 
closer and the spire of a Catholic church dominates 
the landscape. 

Montreal, a bilingual city of a million inhabitants, 
was in the eighteenth century the headquarters of the 
wealthy fur trade whose agents went voyaging up the 
many waters into the interior; its English minority 





is still the commercial aristocracy of the country. 
Here the river divides to form an island in the centre 
of which is a single hill called Mount Royal (originally 
a voleano). The city faces south towards the docks on 
the main stream, under the lea of the mountain whose 
trees afford shade in the summer and ski-ing hazards 
in the winter. But now the city has grown so as 
entirely to encompass the mountain. 

If the proposed “Seaway” locks and power 
dams are built above Montreal, it will be possible to 
proceed by ocean liner up on to the waters of the 
Great Lakes. The first is Lake Ontario, two hundred 
miles long and fifty miles wide; though this is the 
smallest of these fresh-water seas, more Canadians 
live upon its shores than upon those of all the other 
lakes combined. Back from the northern shores of 
this lake the land was divided into row upon row of 
“‘ concessions.” These were lands granted to those 
who wished to remain loyal to the Empire when the 
American colonies revolted in 1776. The lines of these 
Concession Surveys are generally a mile-and-a- 
quarter apart and provide a rectangular road system 
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MONTREAL 
founded 1642 


throughout this rolling countryside, whose metropolis 
is Toronto, with a population of 800,000. 

Here a crescent of willow-shaded islands encloses 
a harbour in which are reflected the junior sky- 
scrapers of a wealthy city, where, to everyone’s 
bewilderment, the ostentation of America has been 
strangely wedded to the conservatism of a British 
colony. Out of the forests of the Canadian Shield in 
another century came the furs which made Montreal 
prosperous ; out of its rocks are now extracted the 
minerals to make Toronto even more comfortably 
provided. This fast-expanding industrial centre is 
greedily devouring the agricultural concessions of its 
great-grandfathers and incorporating that rectangular 
lay-out into its street system. 

The shore of the western end of Lake Ontario is 
protected by an escarpment below which peaches, 
cherries and grapes grow in abundance. Over this 
escarpment tumble the waters of the Great Lakes ; 
Niagara Falls supplies the publicly-owned hydro- 
electric power which so lavishly illuminates streets, 
cooks dinners, and turns the factory wheels of 
Toronto and the many smaller industrial cities of 
Ontario. The Welland Canal by-passes these great 
Falls and with a series of giant locks, lifts vessels 
of deep draught from the lower to the upper lakes. 
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Where the Great Lakes border the rim of the 
Canadian Shield, the rocks break into fantastic ice- 
scoured forms. It took ten years to push a railway 
through the forests on the wild shores of that chilly 
inland sea, Lake Superior. - From Toronto it is a 
thirty-six hour journey before the train finally de- 
bouches from the forest upon the deep rich black 
soil of Manitoba; beyond the horizon, a thousand 
miles away, are the Rockies. 

From far and wide across the prairies come trains 
packed with wheat to foregather in the largest 
freight-yards in the world. The site of Winnipeg was 
first reached from the north-east, from Hudson Bay, 
across the Shield. Where the Assiniboine meets the 
Red River, Fort Garry was built as headquarters of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company whose trading-posts, now 
transformed into department stores (and known 
locally as “the Bay”), are still landmarks on the 
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streets of Western cities. From its original focus, 
where is now the Grain Exchange, the plan of the city 
still radiates in three directions along the rivers, the 
spacious width of Portage Avenue leading into the 
west. 

Those who have been born under the dow! of a 
western sky always crave its long perspectives as a 
sailor does the sea. Here distances, surveys and 
the boundaries of townships, farms and three pro- 
vinces are measured against latitude and longitude. 
From this surface the cities of Regina, Edmonton, 
Saskatoon and Calgary rise like islands from an ocean. 
Topography has not imposed any characteristic form 
upon these western cities; being unlimited they 
have not had to assemble the elements of their plan 
into a compact design and so they have been prodigal 
in their use of space. 

From the prairies there are two routes across the 
Rockies, each provided with a great National Park 
and a tourist centre: Jasper to the North (4,200 
square miles) and Banff to the South (2,585 square 
miles). These two are now connected by one of the 
most dramatic mountain highways in the world, a 
link in the route to American-owned Alaska. Com- 
pared with the neat, comprehensible landscape of the 
Swiss Alps the unmeasured territories of the Canadian 
Rockies are alarming. In the magnificent scale of their 
structure there is nothing to bear comparison with the 
huge mitre-shaped impregnability of Mount Robson 
(13,000 feet), or with the circle of icy faces that are 
reflected in Lake Louise ; while in the distant Yukon, 
Mount Logan thrusts its peak 20,000 feét into the 
arctic sky. 

As the folds of the mountains descend towards the 
west their troughs become more cultivated until, on 
the shores of the Pacific, a kindly equivalent of the 
Gulf Stream makes the gardens of Vancouver and 
Victoria bloom with exotic splendour. The engineer 
who laid out the streets of Vancouver died only last 
year; the city now has a population of 300,000. The 
site is a promontory bounded on the south by the 
Fraser River and on the north by an inlet of the sea 
which provides a perfect harbour enclosed by the 
projecting thumb of Stanley Park. The original site 
and present centre of the city is at the base of this 


thumb, but the whole hand has become urbanized 
except for the tips of the fingers where land is reserved 
for the University of British Columbia. Most recently 
a bridge from Stanley Park has spanned the entrance 
to the harbour and so made the mountain-side on the 
north shore accessible for residential development. 


There is a kind of symmetry between Vancouver 
Island off the Pacific coast and Nova Scotia off the 
Atlantic coast of Canada. Both are detached geo- 
graphically, economically and psychologically from 
the main body of Canada. The people of Victoria 
(on the southern tip of Vancouver Island) and the 
inhabitants of the Maritime Provinces in the east 
are specially conscious of their roots in Great Britain, 
though almost two centuries elapsed between the 
settlement of Nova Scotia, first land-fall from the 
grey Atlantic, and the foundation of Victoria on the 
blue Pacific. 


The future of Canada is locked in the unlimited 
storehouse of its rocks, in the vastness of its forests 
and the throbbing power of its rivers. The Canadian 
people have an extraordinary task to plan their 
communities in scale with its continental design, for 
its immensity dwarfs any of the ordinary conceptions 
of regional planning. Some people can comprehend 
the plan of a town, a few can perceive the design of a 
regional community measured in tens of miles. But 
Canadian distances being calculated in hundreds of 
miles, it is hard to find a workable technique of 
planning. It is difficult to obtain an intimate know- 
ledge of even one of the regions into which Canada is 
naturally divided. Few Canadians have any know- 
ledge of regions other than their own and the Canadian 
who knows his country from coast to coast is 
exceptional. 


By necessity, therefore, this is a highly decen- 
tralized country, gaining by the democratic virtues of 
local independence what it loses by the lack of 
centralized control. Its capital city, Ottawa, does not 
belong exclusively to any region and is on the way 
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to nowhere. It is on the borders of rich farm land ; 
its horizon is the blue Gatineau hills thick with 
timber and echoing the cascades of rivers. Here the 
Parliament Buildings stand on the French-English 
linguistic frontier, looking down from the eminence 
of a riverside cliff in Ontario upon a _ bedraggled 
industrial town in Quebec. As a capital city Ottawa 
does not suffer from the classic stiffness of Washing- 
ton, the industrial confusion of London or the 
metropolitan glitter of Paris. It is a middle-sized 
place in which farmer, small-town man and city man 
can meet on common ground. Although it contains no 
individual masterpiece of architecture, the group of 
Federal Buildings perched on the wooded cliff of the 
Ottawa River is a composition in which the use of 
the turreted Gothic style seems altogether appropriate. 
For the Chateau Laurier Hotel, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and the new Supreme Court symbolize the 
origins of the Canadian people, the romance of 
French feudalism, the piety of English politics and 
the vigour of the Scandinavians, the three races that 
are being fused into a new nation on Canadian soil. 
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Architectural 
Background 





Indian village, on Vancouver Island. The scale can 
be deduced from the size of the man below the centre 
totem pole. The Indians all across Canada used log 
construction extensively, and here remarkably well. 


a continent in its shirtsleeves, but they are there, 

Inthearts and in politics North America has been, 
till very lately, far more conservative and traditional 
than Europe. The United States has the oldest 
written constitution in the world, and in Canada are 
the social remnants of feudalism. In Canada also 
half-timbering lived on remotely till the nineteenth 
century, and there are still reputable architects to- 
day building in the pure Beaux Arts and semi-Greek 
Revival styles. Traditions are a defence. You in 
England who have looked out through fine plate 
glass, over smiling gardens, through hazy light to 
what you call distance, cannot appreciate what a 
house, at least, means to Canadians who iook out 
through double windows on a weatherbound untidy 
land stark and clear to infinity. 

Canadian traditions in architecture are imported, 
though some of them have appreciably diverged from 
the originals in other lands. Some have centuries of 
continuity. Some have merged. Some have died. 
But the most noticeable thing about them to-day is 
that the resultant architecture is un-English. It is 
too simple to say that it is American. It is only 
French in parts. Up till quite recently Canadian 
architectural traditions have not been thought 
worthy of investigation, but to-day at the univer- 
sities, and at the public and provincial archives, 
are men like Vaughan’s mole, who “ evermore do go, 
industriously below” digging out our architectural 
past. The histories of national and of wood-building 
traditions as well as of a few local traditions, are 
examined in the following pages. 

The influence of England and Scotland on Canadian 
building has been continuous but tenuous. It has 
been due to the immigration of craftsmen and 
architects. But it has not established a_ parallel 
tradition with the contemporary architecture of the 
United Kingdom. The reason is logical. No two 
countries are as dissimilar in geography. And also, 
the classical details of the English Georgian have 
merged in English-speaking Canada with the traditions 
of its American loyalist founders whose own American 
traditions stemmed from England. In commercial 
buildings the lack of English influence is most 
noticeable. Swan and Edgar’s would be more un-at- 
home in Canada than the Escorial. Throughout the 
history of English architecture restraint is its key- 
stone, craftsmanship is excellent, detail is petty, 
plans are rational, mass is restrained, by-laws are 
unchangeable. These things are not Canadian. 

The first English influence brought to Canada came 
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CANADA’S HISTORIC MONUMENTS. Amongst the historic 
monuments of Canada the forts hold a paramount position. Their 
rigidly geometrical patterns, patterns of a heroic military past, 
are in strong contrast to the generous, still untamed forms of 
the scenery. Fort Prince of Wales, Churchill, Manitoba, was one of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s forts, built of stone on the frozen Arctic 
muskeg, in rivalry with the French forts of the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries. It is said to have been designed by 
Wren. The Hudson’s Bay Company, founded in 1670, w ielded for a 
long time a semi-sovereign power over half the Canadian territories. 


NOVA SCOTIA SCENERY. A Scottish, or rather Scandinavian, climate: 
granite, slates, quartzites, and other early geological formations, the so-called 
barrens, i.e. marshy or peaty plains, much coal in the ground, and wooden 
houses with high-pitched roofs—these characterize the province of Nova Scotia. 
Twenty-five per cent. of the Canadian coal-mining industry and twenty-five per 
cet. of the Canadian fishing industry are concentrated in the province. 






























































CANADIAN WINTER. Winter in Canada is 
really winter. There are four, five months of 
solid snow and ice in most parts of the 
Dominion. The annual mean temperature 
for London is 50.4, for Toronto 44, Montreal 42, 
New Brunswick 40, Edmonton 37, Winnipeg 
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TORONTO HOMES. This is a very typical street in a well. 
to-do Toronto suburb. The houses are vaguely and pleasantly 
Neo-Georgian, with the weather-boarding that is so popular across 
the frontier in the United States. No hedges or walls separate 
the gardens from each other or from the road. 
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to Quebec after the conquest when several British 
architects rebuilt a considerable portion of the 
Upper Town in a completely new stucco and oil 

aint style with fine classical detail. George Browne, 
the son of a Dublin architect, established a school of 
architecture in Quebec about 1830 and later built 
public buildings there and at Kingston. An English- 
man called Footner, who was also a grocer, helped to 
introduce the Greek Revival, and many others since 
have influenced Canadian architecture, but their influ- 
ence has been spotty. In the early British houses of 
Quebec the French craftsmen kept the casement win- 
dows and steep shiny tin roofs. In many of Browne’s 
buildings the Greek detail is in pine painted white in the 
local tradition. University College, Toronto, by Cum- 
berland, issimilar in time and style to Ruskin’s Museum 
at Oxford, which created such a stir, but its effect in 
Canada was nil. Pearson from Yorkshire, who built 
the existing Ottawa Parliament Buildings, also 
designed Canada’s tallest building in a_ purely 
American style. 

Scottish and English craftsmen entirely fed the 
Canadian building trade outside of Quebec from 
about 1850 to 1910. Earlier military and naval 
engineers were responsible for much, including one 
cathedral, but materials and conditions were so 
dissimilar that there is no long tradition of any 
purely British types. In eastern Ontario there was, 
perhaps, a semi-British tradition in stone construction, 
but the word “ English,” when used in reference to 
present architecture, refers solely to an Elizabethan 
type of gabled house with tall unnecessary chimneys 
and expensive to heat. It is a definite style under 
that name. 

The traditions of France are not as those of 
England ; they were brought here as a craft three 
hundred years ago; isolated nearly two hundred 
years, they have been nurtured as a style. As 
a grouped minority the Canadian French have 
attempted to guard their culture zealously, and 
though their architecture has not been guarded as 
zealously as other branches, it has come through the 
dangerous nineteenth century with the good hope of 
a future. The chateau style of “‘ New France” is a 
revival ; the Beaux Arts style was an importation ; 
though both were grown on friendly soil. Although 
the craft traditions of the early Breton and Norman 
peasants are dead, the plans of their descendants’ 
homes to-day are largely those of centuries ago, and 
it is in the little houses of Quebec that Canada has 
its finest and most native architectural tradition. 

Basically the types of small early Quebec houses 
do not vary, their wide rectangular plans are very 
much the same, and though their roofs may be 
gabled or hipped they are always medizvally steep. 
In towns and more occasionally in rural districts 
gables are parapeted; modern instances of this 
tradition can be seen in Douglas Hall, McGill Univer- 
sity, and in the Guest House of the Aluminium 
Company at Arvida, both by an English-speaking 
architect who has done much to vivify the French 
tradition. The extraordinary use of large shiny tin- 
plated iron sheets for roofing Quebec houses has been 
noticed by travellers since the very beginning of 
the nineteenth century, and can still be observed. 
The desire to have a gallery or verandah around the 
ground floor of steep-roofed houses led to a peculiarly 
Canadian swept roof shape called the “ bell-cast.” 
The small house according to Quebec tradition is 
usually carried out in stone, seldom in brick or 
frame. But it is perhaps dangerous to over-emphasize 
this small house tradition lest it be thought that the 
early cities of Quebec and Montreal did not have 
buildings of great pomp. The contemporary drawings 
of the Intendant’s House at Quebec and the Chateau 
Vaudreuil at Montreal built in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century and in the grand manner of the 
Louis’s, show buildings as fine as any at Williamsburg 
or in the New England colonies. Such buildings did 
not found a tradition owing to the Conquest, nor did 
they affect the simple steep roof-line of most Quebec 
houses. The Mansard or Gambrel roof was not 
extensively used till 1850. 
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The Recollet Church in Quebec, showing the bombardment damage of 1759. It was built in 1693 and 
destroyed by fire in 1796. Here the great Frontenac was buried in 1698, shortly after his return from 


his last battle with the Iroquois. 


Four schools of Art were formed in French Canada 
between 1690 and 1800, two teaching architectural 
design. The most famous architecturally was the 
Quevillon School at St. Vincent de Paul, 1800-1825. 
After the Conquest, the larger public buildings were 
erected by British designers and direct French 
influence was slight till about 1900. Many Canadian 
architects have since graduated from schools in 
France, and Parisian architects have been employed 
in buildings such as the unfinished shrine of Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré, which is reminiscent of the church 
on Montmartre. Some French modernisms have crept 
in, but they are few. The use of the steep roof on 
public buildings is of recent re-introduction. It had 
its rebirth in the Chateau Frontenac Hotel, Quebec, 
by an American architect, followed shortly by the 
Chateau Laurier in Ottawa, and is now almost 
standard equipment on any hotel with pretensions, 
except in the Maritimes. The present Prime Minister 
is particularly partial to it and Ottawa buildings 
are being fitted with them at all cost. There is much 
to be said for this tradition, perhaps; but that the 
mortality rate from falling icicles is not high in 
Canada is not due to the ingenuity of their architects 
but to the agility of the population. It is most 
unfortunate that the very charming style of early 
French church architecture has not been reborn. 
The modern churches and cathedrals of Quebec 
that are being continually added to are almost 
uniformly uninspired, as in fact they are everywhere 
in Canada. 

The story of the American tradition is quite 
different to that of the French or English. Com- 
mercial and educational buildings have, from about 
1860, followed American contemporary styles and 
their history is the story of American architecture. 
In commercial buildings such as shops, banks and 
skyscrapers, there has been little that is peculiarly 
Canadian. The ‘“ Richardson Romanesque” style 
that pervaded America laid heavy burdens on 
Canadian soil too. It is the fashion to abuse this 
heavy style carried out where possible in red sand- 
stone with its excess of Viking carvings. The Head 
Office of the Canadian Bank of Commerce at Toronto, 
the tallest building in the British Empire, built in 
1927, is the last gasp of this style in America. 


To-day the American commercial influences in the 
cities of Ontario, of the plains, and of Vancouver, and 
to a lesser extent of Montreal, is as strong as ever. 
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But the great offices of the United States are no 
longer so individually stylized, so that it is impossible 
te detect the styles of Richardson, McKim, Mead 
and White, or John Russell Pope in Canadian 
buildings. American structural solutions are still, 
however, accepted whole. Yet Quebec City, the 
Maritime cities, Victoria, Kingston, Ottawa and most 
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The French Dizx-Huitiéme in Canada. Bottom : the- south 
facade of the Intendant’s Palace in Quebec. It was built 
about 1715-20. Only its foundations survive. The Maurepas 
Gate of 1739 at Louisburg, Nova Scotia, top, has also been 
destroyed. 
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of the towns of Quebec have much local bouquet that 
is due to other influences. 

Historically the most interesting influence of the 
American architectural tradition has been in the 
houses of Ontario and the settlements of the Loyalists. 
These courageous people left their homes and the 
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St. John’s, Port Joli, Quebec, built between 1775 and 1783, 
a very handsome example of Canadian-French church 
architecture. The interior was redecorated from 1816 
onwards. The wooden vault dates from that time. 





The old Dutch Church in Halifax, built about 1755. 
The fortress of Halifax had been founded in 1749 as 
an outpost of British colonial power on the Atlantic 
coast and a challenge to the French fortress of Louisburg, 


some 200 miles farther up the coast. It was named 
after the then President of the Board of Trade and 
Plantations, the second earl of Halifax. 
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graves of the past to come to Canada and live under 
their old flag when the thirteen colonies revolted from 
King George. They brought with them a classical 
tradition and a building craft as personal to them as 
anything in the French settlements. They were 
very largely men of education, so that the earliest and 





St. Andrew’s, Niagara-on-the-Lake, built in 1812, a 
Colonial brick building with roundheaded windows and a 
Georgian tower, embellished by the fashionable Grecian 
portico. The church was restored in 1938 under the 
auspices of the Architectural Conservancy of Ontario. 





Top: a typical early Ontario log house near Pene- 
tanguishene, showing the remarkably fine timber crafts- 
manship imported by the American Loyalists who had 
immigrated after the American revolution. The roof 
may be slightly later, as it exhibits the influence of that 
characteristic Canadian-French swept type of roof called 
** bell cast,”’ which is also illustrated by the village houses 
of Oka, Quebec, in the bottom picture. 
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most primitive houses of Ontario to-day are by far 
the most sophisticated. Those in the towns have 
mostly gone, but many rural ones remain. Their style 
is essentially a full blown classic and the detail jn 
wood is often pure Greek. Their first houses were 
usually of superimposed logs, often with the very low 
pitched roof proportions of a classical pediment, 
Their plans were often classical too, with wings, 
Their windows were double hung, their roofs wood 
shingled. They were altogether different in every 
respect from the traditional houses of French Canada, 
In construction the small Loyalist house was usually 
wooden, not stone or brick. i 

The tradition of building in wood is the strongest 
of all the Canadian traditions. The prevalence and 
local developments of wood construction are the 
causes of the characteristics that distinguish American 
Colonial and Canadian Loyalist buildings from their 
English Georgian contemporaries. The early American 
tradition is essentially a wood one. The use of wood 
by the French was common but it is singular that they 
continued for centuries to use very frequently a 








A door in Quebec city. Its architectural 
detail and graceful trellis-work, evidently 
inspired by Robert Adam, proves its 
date to be post-conquest, probably of 
the late eighteenth century. 


complex framing method. In 1615 Champlain 
noticed that Indians built ‘“‘ cabannes de piéces de 
bois accommodées l'une sur l’autre” and “les 
calfestrérent (chinked) avec de la mousse,”’ but when 
in 1626 he built a settlement at Cap Tourmente he 
did it “de bois et terre & la facon de ceux que se 
font aux villages de Normandie.” That was fairly 
natural ; it was the traditional half-timbering called 
“‘bouzillage’’ with mud between the timbers ;_ but it 
was extraordinary that two hundred years later this 
style, only slightly altered, was the style of the first 
houses of Victoria, B.C., built by the French employees 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Another early French 
type brought from Europe was “‘pieux en terre,” 
common in Acadia, Detroit, and the Mississippi 
Valley, which consisted of vertical stakes driven into 
the ground and chinked; the style of the Saxons. 
This was still seen in Newfoundland in the mid- 
nineteenth century and the buildings were called 
“tilts.” The building for the King’s Lieutenant on 
the Isle St. Jean is half-timbered and probably filled 
with stone. Many Louisburg buildings were half- 
timbered and filled with brick imported from Boston. 
The Habitation at Port Royal (1605), illustrated on 
the right on page 89, was half-timbered and weather- 
boarded. Much half-timbering and even rough rubble 
was also weatherboarded by the French. The style 
of the half-timbering used by all the fur-trading 
companies in the West and known as Red River 
frame had the spaces filled with short logs grooved 
into uprights. 

The superimposed log buildings of the Indians, and 
of the Eastern and Northern European countries, 
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were easier to build and more satisfactory. The 
Indian construction, described in 1755, of “‘maisons & 
la Canadienne,” “‘faits de bois de chéne ronds, encochés 
les uns dans les autres aux angles,” was exactly the 
construction that had been eventually adopted by the 
English colonists and that was imported to Canada 
with the Loyalists, except that it had been refined. 
The logs were squared, and a glazed sash was used in 
the openings. Only in rough buildings were the logs 
round and left to project at the angles. The gabled 
ends were seldom built of logs to the roof. Wherever 
the Loyalists settled in Canada they established a 
mill for sawing planks and boards. In many localities 
it became easier to build a house with walls of super- 
imposed planks unevenly laid to give a plaster bond. 
These houses are now goldmines of finely seasoned 
white pine, and white pine—it must be stressed—is 
the finest wood in the world. Such lavishness did not 
last, and stud frames were introduced sheeted with 
rough boarding and either clapboards or shingles. 
The use of wood shingles for wall as well as roof 
covering was very common in early New Brunswick 
and is to-day in British Columbia. The British 
Columbia shingle is the finer and larger of the two. 
The reaction from restraint that occurred on every 
continent during the nineteenth century. found wood 
an ideal material for the release of pent-up architec- 
tural inhibitions. The early buddings of this “ fret- 
saw era” now have great charm and the full fungoid 
blooms have the unearthly fascination of surrealism. 
To-day, the majority of Canadian small buildings 
has walls of 2 in. by 4 in. studs at 16 in. centres on 
concrete basement foundations. The use of brick 
veneer and felt shingles is common, and that of 
plywood boards, now about to be made with fire- 
proof glue, and the use of asbestos shingles, is coming 
in. 

It is only in the last twenty-five years that Canadian 
University architectural schools have existed and so 
had any influence on architecture. Before these, 
architects were trained in the United Kingdom or the 
United States or France in non-Canadian methods, or 
were trained haphazardly and inadequately in small 
Canadian offices. Such Canadian trained men nearly 
always accepted the impressive American solutions to 





Casa Loma, Toronto, begun in 1913 as a late example 
of the most flamboyant Canadian Baronial, but left 
unfinished, when the war of 1914-18 stopped the floods 
of immigrants and with them for a while the prosperity 
of the country. 


architectural problems without thought. Till recently, 
possibly only fifteen years ago, the major jobs were 
given to large United States architectural firms so 
that the local traditions of Canada were relegated to 
the minor buildings. This is no longer so. Canadian 
engineers, architects and contractors are now capable 
of erecting any type of building. Large contractors 
also are now nearly always graduates of engineering 
schools, not the products of the builder’s yard. 
Canadian architecture as well as building is now in 
native hands and it will be interesting to see how 
they treat it. 
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Rideau Hall, Ot- 
tawa, the residence 
of the Governor- 
General, was built 
in 1838. The 
gateway in the pic- 
ture below, of a 
similar style, is 
part of the citadel 
of Quebec. Bar- 
num House, near 
Grafton, Ontario, 
in the next illustra- 
tion (1815), repre- 
sents the delicate 
American taste of 
the growing 
Loyalist colony of 
Upper Canada. 
Mauvide Manoir, 
Isle d@’Orléans, 
Quebec, at the bot- 
tom of the strip, 
is an excellent ex- 
ample of the rural 
French eighteenth 
century manoir. 


Four stages of 
Victorian historic- 
ism: the original 
Parliament 
Buildings in Ot- 
tawa of 1859-65, 
by Fullerand 
Jones ; the Empire 
Hotel in Winnipeg 
of 1880, humdrum 
Italianate except 
for the curious 
Moorish heads to 
the ground floor 
windows ; the 
Parliament 
Buildings in Tor- 
onto (1888-92), in 
the then most ad- 
vanced American 
Richardson- 
Romanesque style ; 
and the Parliament 
Buildings in 
Victoria, British 
Columbia, of 1894, 
in the new ornate 
Imperial Neo- 
Renaissance. 
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The Habitation at Port Royal, 1605. 


est image méme de l’adolescence. On pense 

& un jeune étre qui grandit trop vite, dont 
les membres prennent une importance provisoire 
ou restent en deca de leur accomplissement 
normal. La préservation hasardeuse des sites 
et monuments historiques et Tlattitude des 
gouvernements successifs, reflet de la pensée 
commune, illustrent bien cette analogie com- 
parative. 

L’activité de ces immenses déserts, peuplés & 
un rythme variable d’individus, anxieux de 
réaliser le moment présent dans sa plénitude 
instantanée, rendit longtemps inconcevable la 
notion de sauvegarder et de maintenir. Au 
tout début la vie demandait une installation 
éphémére. Les premiers colons furent pris au 
dépourvu par les conditions rigoureuses du 
climat. On sait que leurs réalisations se sont 
trés vite effritées; & peine quelques relations 
écrites permettent-elles de retracer de _ trés 
rares emplacements. 

L’expérience acquise, la batisse illustre l’art du 
macon par ses murs en pierres des champs, 
épais, courts, les pignons descendant le plus 
pres de terre par économie forgée de matériaux, 
a cause des moyens limités de fabrication et 
d’entretien et d’une connaissance restreinte des 
métiers. Le charpentier-menuisier complete cette 
sommaire description; c’est lui qui principale- 
ment au début de la colonie fut le rouage essentiel 
et qui fut responsable par la suite des réalisations 
les plus accomplies. 

Comme toujours il faut commencer, quand il 
s’agit du passé canadien, par le Québec, ce 
charmant Québec dont il est bien difficile de 
dire si dans son caractére il reste plus frangais 
qu'il n’est devenu anglais; quoiqu’il soit sans 
conteste possible lavant-poste de lEurope 
ancienne en Amérique, comme un oasis de gentil- 
lesse, symbole d’une forme de culture déja 
fossile. A travers trois siécles, le Québec résume 
et comprend, par sa situation géographique, 
sa priorité dans le temps, les différents aspects de 
la question qui nous occupe: on y trouve des 
champs de bataille, des forts et casernes, surtout 
anglais de caractére, fort intéressants pour un 
architecte, et bien conservés; monuments com- 
mémoratifs ; maisons ot passérent les gloires 
militaires et civiles; édifices religieux (temples, 
cathédrales ou chapelles, oratoires) qui mettent 
en évidence tour 4 tour la finesse et la dignité ; 
modestes petits édifices publics & colonnes et & 
frontons, marchés, moulins, ete. 

On y voit apparaitre Pusage de la pierre 
taillée, de la brique, une brique trés rouge, de 
qualité banale fabriquée dans la région. La 
campagne est trés fournie de maisons de pierre 
des champs a pignons et & lucarnes, 4 toits & 


Netre pays si vaste ot tout semble possible 
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quatre pans inégaux; les murs sont parfois 
recouverts de crépi blanc; ou bien les toits 
sont & quatre pans égaux a faible pente, faisant 
une forte saillie sur le mur; ou encore le toit & 
deux pentes sur le cété long et faisant saillie, 
est supporté par de gréles péteaux, ornementés & 
la téte, de bois découpés en dentelle et reposant 
sur une étroite terrasse, dont la balustrade est 
elle-méme de planches trés découpées et peintes 
en blane. Il y a ainsi de l’embouchure du St- 
Laurent jusqu’é la pointe extréme du Québec 
un échantillonnage assez varié et complet, dont 
la valeur constamment s’augmente par la fuite 
du temps. 

En allant vers l'Ontario cette description se 
compléte d’une influence coloniale américaine 
trés sensible; en allant davantage vers l’ouest 
on rencontre un usage du bois trés_primitif 
(blockhouse); en méme temps des vestiges de 
Part indien représentés par ces totems aux 
couleurs vives et bariolées, d’un pittoresque si 
perceptible. 

Il n’existe pour ainsi dire aucune action 
concertée des gouvernements fédéraux et pro- 
vinciaux pour la reconstruction, restauration 
et le maintien des sites et monuments historiques. 
Des sociétés se sont constituées un peu partout 
dans le but de perpétuer le souvenir des actes 
essentiels. D’une ville 4 l’autre, le long des 
routes, on rencontre une inscription rappelant 
un fait, un nom, ou encore sur un batiment 
contemporain, la disparition d’un abri primitif. 
En plein champ, une petite pyramide de cailloux 
dans laquelle est scellée une plaque de bronze 
remémore un fait guerrier; 4 tel autre endroit 
des indiens sournois ont cerné un village et 
scalpé la population. On imagine difficilement 
cependant la vraisemblance et qu'il s’agit la 
de quelque ancétre, en remontant 4 la dixiéme 
génération. Le Gouvernement fédéral entretient 
assez largement les champs de bataille, par 
exemple, les magnifiques plaines d’Abraham. 
Il restaure les casernes comme celles de I’Ile 
Ste.-Héléne, prés de Montréal, aux belles salles 
voutées, la citadelle de Québec encore en activité 
ou loge le Gouverneur-Général durant les mois 
d’été; le fort de l’Ile-aux-Noix: on y trouve 
deux petits escaliers 4 vis en pierre. 

En Ontario et dans les Provinces Maritimes 
les vestiges moins nombreux sont sans prix ; 
plus récents ils sont d’un luxe plus grand sinon 
plus raffiné, en général trés supérieurs en qualité— 
dans le Québec également—a la production 
actuelle. Il y a Lower Fort Garry, sur la riviére 
Rouge; l’édifice de Hudson Bay Company qui 
est devenu un country club; Fort Henry a 
Kingston, édifié aprés la guerre de 1812 et 
agrandi en 1845, un des plus beaux exemples 
d’architecture militaire au Canada et en Amérique 
(qui a servi dans les années récentes 4 loger a 
deux reprises des prisonniers allemands). Les 
hauteurs de Queenston ot les Américains furent 
‘repoussés en 1813 sont fort bien entretenues 
ainsi que plusieurs autres sites Ontariens. Le 
Fort York de Toronto a été restauré par la 
municipalité, mais c’est un cas exceptionnel ; 
le Fort Ste.-Marie qui a vu le martyr du Pére 
Brebeuf est resté en plan 4 cause d’une respectable 
controverse entre Péres Jésuites et Presbytériens ; 
les seconds, actuels possesseurs, se refusant & 
le revendre aux premiers. 

Les Provinces Maritimes possédent également 
quelques vestiges anglo-francais et le Ministére 
de l’Intérieur, entre 1928 et 1940, a restauré, 
par exemple, 4 Louisbourg ot il a acheté le site 
du Port et de la vieille ville; il y a construit un 
musée. L’habitation “De Monts” a Port- 
Royal a été restaurée avec beaucoup de soin 
par une société privée qui s’appelle “ The 
American Champlain Society.” Le Fort Anne 
d’Annapolis Royal, dont le dessin, attribué a 
Vauban, ainsi que le terrassement, conservait 
quelques restes a été remis en ordre, augmenté 


d’un petit musée. A Grandpré il reste un vieux 
puits; on a construit une église et dressé en 
face un monument trés touchant. Aux environs 
d’Halifax subsistent des édifices gouvernementaux 
qui datent de 1801, une église de St-Paul fondée 
en 1751, ete. J’en oublie sans doute au Nouveau- 
Brunswick et 4 l’Ile du Prince-Edouard. 

En somme un nombre trés limité de souvenirs 
et de monuments historiques & travers cet 
immense Canada maintient d’une facon trés 
précaire le souvenir d’un passé récent presque 
aussi lointain, en face des réalisations con- 
temporaines, que la pré-histoire. Il y a la 
une solution de continuité inconcevable ;__ in- 
stinctivement la population a pour ces restes du 
respect ; attachement malheureusement plutdt 
sentimental: l’on passe difficilement aux gestes 
sauveurs. Cependant il s’est crée quelques 
sociétés historiques comme il en existe en France 
et en Angleterre, sociétés d’archéologues le plus 
souvent, de bonne volonté. 

Dans le Québec depuis 1925, existe une Société 
des Monuments Historiques, et une loi pour la 
restauration, l’entretien et le classement des 
monuments et sites, décalque de la loi francaise 
de 1887. La commission est composée de six 
membres qui ont la fonction de désigner ; d’aprés 
lesprit de la loi tout particulier possesseur d’un 
monument dit historique ne peut étre autorisé 
& le maintenir, le modifier ou le restaurer sans 
étre d’accord avec la Commission. Ces travaux 
de réfection devraient se faire par des fonction- 
naires ou des personnes désignées par |’Etat et 
rétribuées par lui. L’Etat devrait également 
avoir le droit de priorité en cas de vente. Mal- 
heureusement si le principe est excellent et 
clairement exprimé il ne trouve pas de sanction 
et tout reste uniquement possible. Tant que 
Etat ne forcera pas a lenregistrement de 
lacte de désignation et qu’il ne créera pas un 
service d’inspection, rien ne se fera aussi bien 
dans les provinces qu’au Gouvernement fédéral 
ou il existe cependant une loi des champs de 
batailles et une loi des Monuments et des Sites 
Historiques—également non sanctionnées. 

Cependant Ottawa, plus fortuné ou peut-étre 
parce que le souci national y est plus conscient, 
agit avec vigueur a ]’occasion, donc sansque cette 
action n’ait aucun caractére officiel ou de per- 
manence. 

Il faudrait vraisemblablement grouper dans 
chaque province la Société des Architectes, la 
Chambre des Notaires, et la Société des Régis- 
trateurs; pour des raisons professionnelles ou 
techniques Tlunion de ces trois sociétés sous 
légide gouvernementale, permettrait alors 
d’imposer la sanction, c’est-a-dire une action 
effective. 

Il faudrait également qu’on applique a tous cette 
enquéte discréte, subventionnée par le Gouverne- 
ment provincial de Québec depuis plus de trois 
ans. On reléve ainsi toute la richesse artistique 
subsistant 4 ce jour. Les enquéteurs, fonction- 
naires du Gouvernement, ou spécialistes en la 
matiére—en |’occurrence anciens éléves de l’Ecole 
des Chartes, de l’Ecole d’Art et d’Archéologie de 
Paris, et de l’Ecole du Louvre—vont de porte 
en porte, s’informent, visitent les églises, les 
presbytéres, les hépitaux, tous les édifices publics, 
consultent les archives, les régistres paroissiaux ; 
a travers les vieux journaux, les vieux papiers 
de famille, font les recoupements nécessaires, 
consignent en des fiches classées leurs trouvailles. 
Ils complétent ces renseignements de photos 
et de notes personnelles, de descriptions, etc., 
avec toutes les précautions nécessaires. Ainsi 
s’apercoit-on que lon posséde un_ trésor 
artistique plus subtil, plus abondant, d’une 
qualité plus rare qu’on ne limaginait: c’est 
la voie ouverte 4 une législation qui sera possible, 
avant trés longtemps, juste au moment ow il 
allait étre trop tard. 

Depuis quelques mois on a créé—précédent 


trés symptomatique—une commission gouverne- 
mentale, nantie d’un budget de cent mille 
Dollars, et chargée de sauvegarder le caractére 
historique de la ville de Québec en train de 
s’estomper & une allure inqui¢tante. Winnipeg, 
insouciante, qui s’est dépouillée entiérement de 
son passé, ne tirera aucun profit de cet exemple, 
mais ailleurs, 8 Toronto, Halifax, etc., & Montréal 
en particulier ot la vieille ville est trés complete, 
plus récente mais plus variée d’aspect, cette 
initiative devrait donner lieu & une renaissance 
extraordinaire. Tout un quartier de la ville 
face au port, actuellement trés négligé, pourrait 
lui redonner sur le sol d’Amérique, sa qualité 
de ville historique de premier ordre. I] est tout 
simplement normal que face a l'Europe, comme 
en un quartier voisin, se retrouve et se perpétue 
dans l’empire méme, le culte essentiel de la 
tradition. 


MARCEL VAUJEAN. 





The last of the old fur trade forts : Lower Fort Garry, on 


the Red River, north of Winnipeg. 











Top and centre: Fort George, Niagara, probably the 
largest of the block-house forts. Bottom: Fort Erie. 
Several of these forts have recently been restored with 
American lavishness and look now much more genuine 
than they probably did when they were still in use. 
The buildings themselves are on the whole authentic, 
but most of the paraphernalia are new. The guards 
in the uniform of 1812 should not be overlooked. 
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OUTPOSTS OF COLONIZATION “Directly on the shore of the lake, and nearer to its western than to its eastern 
margin, lay the extensive earthen ramparts and low buildings of Fort William 
Henry. Two of the sweeping bastions appeared to rest on the water, which 
washed their bases, while a deep ditch on extensive morasses guarded its 
other sides and angles. The land had been cleared of wooed for a reasonable 
distance around the work, but every other part of the scene lay in the green 
livery of nature, except where the limpid water mellowed the view, or the 
bold rocks thrust their black and naked heads above the undulating outlines 
of the mountain ranges. In its front might be seen the scattered sentinels, 
who held their weary watch against their numerous foes, and within the walls 
themselves the travellers looked down upon men still drowsy with a night of 


ry, on vigilance.” J. FENIMORE COOPER: “The Last of the Mohicans.” 








Of the many forts which the French 
and the British built between the 
seventeenth and the early nineteenth 
centuries against the Red Indian border 
tribes, and against each other, a number 
survive and, being the most popular 
group of historic monuments, have of 
late been restored with the seductive 
but somewhat questionable technique 
developed in the United States at 
Williamsburg, etc. The Port Royal 
Habitation at Lower Granville, Nova 
Scotia (top) was the first permanent 
settlement in North America, north 
of the Spanish colonies. It was built 
in 1605 and destroyed in 1613. As it 
appears to-day it is a replica. There was 
not more left on the site than founda- 
tions of chimneys and cannon platforms. 
But engravings such as the one by 
Champlain in his Voyages of 1613, which 
is shown on page 89, helped to ascertain 
features of the elevation. The result is 
considerably neater and primmer than it 
can have been during the rough days of 
its short real life. Fort Lennox (centre), 
with its symmetrical ground plan, lies 
on the Ile aux Noix, Quebec. Its 
stone buildings are of the early nine- 








bly the teenth century. Fort Henry, Kingston, arom poeesorey 
t Erie. Outario (bottom), has a more com- 

d with plicated ground plan, well adapted to 

jenuine the requirements of the site. Most of 





: we the substantial stone architecture of 
penn the Fort is somewhat later than that 
s o! Fort Lennox. 
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THE FARM. A typical 
Eastern Canadian farm near 
Sackville, New Brunswick. 
It is of the mixed, i.e. general 
purpose type. The barn 
in the foreground serves 
a combination dairy, cattle 
and fox farm. The ground- 
floor walls of all such barns 
are concrete with sheet 
metal siding on timber trus- 
ses above. New Brunswick 
is a chiefly agricultural pro- 
vince. Farming is done in 
smaller units than further 
west. Industry is compara- 
tively insignificant. 
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CONCRETE AND STEEL. 
A storage elevator of the 
Canada Malting Company, 
Toronto, by T. Pringle and 
Son, and part of a new 
crude oil plant the site of 
which must not be disclosed. 
These two industrial struc- 
tures, although probably not 
designed to appeal to the 
zsthetic sense, illustrate in 
a convincing way the two 
main contemporary archi- 
tectural tendencies: con- 
crete and steel, massive bare- 
ness and almost weightless 
transparency. 
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Agricultural 
Canada 





NY selection of Canadian agricultural buildings 

on the scale here permissible must be purely 

arbitrary. The ones illustrated are chosen 
because they differ from buildings of similar type in 
England. The farmhouse in Canada is always a very 
minor point in a farming landscape, and a man is 
rated as a farmer in inverse proportion to the size of 
his house. Not so with his barns. There are probably 
no finer and more beautiful buildings in Canada than 
the mixed farm barns of the East. The one used 
as a headpiece to this article stands near Guelph, 
Ontario. In wheat farming large barns are un- 
necessary, but both stock and crops must be kept 
under cover. There is not a haystack in Canada. 
The typical modern mixed farm barn is a gambrel- 
roofed structure about forty feet high to the ridge. 
The ground-floor walls are of stone or concrete. The 
superstructure is of timber trusses without supporting 
posts and sheeted with vertical boarding or metal. 
On the ground floor the stock is kept, the barn 
being wide enough to hold two rows of cattle facing 


Industrial 
Canada 





BOUT 1800 Canada had hardly more than half a 
million inhabitants. Fur was the only export 
article worth mentioning. Of industry there 

was, of course, nothing. To-day a population of over 
ten million lives in the Dominion. Canada _ has 
become the leading exporter of wheat and the leading 
exporter of platinum, radium, cobalt and asbestos 
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inwards to a feeding passage. The upper floor holds 
the crop. It acts also as insulation. There is great 
mechanical efficiency obtained by equipment for 
cleaning, feeding, watering, ventilation and ensilage. 
Access for carts to the crop floor is up an earth ramp. 
A silo is usually placed in the corner between this 
ramp and the barn wall, through which there is 
access from the stock floor. Besides the barn there 
are the many buildings which scientific efficiency has 
brought to processing. However, despite all effort 
the farms have become the “ depressed areas” of 
Canada. This is largely due to the colossal wheat 
surplus that has lowered the price of the great Western 
staple. This was piling up before the war and has 
now reached such a stage that huge wooden “ dis- 
tress bins”? are being added at farm and _ storage 
elevators throughout the country. These distress 
bins are, it is hoped, only temporary and are operated 


in the same manner as a storage elevator. The 
operation and construction of an elevator are 
described elsewhere. Every agricultural grain 


processing plant has some form of storage elevator 
attached to it, as in the case of the malting house 
and flour mills illustrated on the opposite page. 
Timber is the second greatest product of Canadian 
soil. It will be discussed in connection with the 
industries of the Dominion. As for wine, it is not 
usually known that the Niagara Peninsula produces 
grapes in abundance, and with the cutting off of 
supplies from Europe this industry has expanded 
considerably. The “ packing”? industry has been 
given the important job of supplying the United 
Kingdom with quantities of meat products and the 
name “Canada Packers’? on pork products from 
several plants similar to the one illustrated may be 
becoming better and better known. These plants. 
often unpopular with the farmer because of their hold 
on prices, follow the United States type and have 
developed butchery to the finest science. All have 
the same basic plan. The stock is driven up 
an inclined outside ramp to the top or “ killing floor ” 
below which the plant is divided vertically by a 


in the world. She produces 85 or 90 per cent. of the 
world’s nickel, 40 per cent. of the world’s newsprint 
paper, and 12 per cent. of the world’s tin, lead and 
zinc. Her importance in the crude oil market is 
growing fast. 

There are at present 85 million acres of forest, 
25 million acres of wheat and 12} million acres of 
oats. Most of the forests are in the west, in British 
Columbia and the North West Territory, most of 
the wheat is in the centre, in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta (in fact 24} of the 25 million). The dis- 
tribution of water power through the country is 
unusually even. Crude oil is chiefly concentrated in 
one part of Alberta; of the heavy industries most 
have their seat in Ontario; most of the fisheries in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick; most of the 
dairying in Quebee and Ontario; and most of the 
fruit-growing and canning in British Columbia and 
Ontario. The fur trade is no longer the privilege of 
the north. Fur farms have spread far and wide. 
About 40 per cent. of furs for export now come from 
the farms. 

As for capital invested in Canadian industries, 
700 million dollars are in the lumber (forest pro- 
duction and mills production) trade, 300 million in 
the paper and pulp industries, nearly 300 in hydro- 
electric power stations, 120 in steel, and about 110 
in copper, lead, zine and nickel. Of this capital, 
incidentally, only 60 per cent. is Canadian; 12 
per cent. is held by the United Kingdom ; the rest 
chiefly by the United States. 

To illustrate so many industrial activities in a few 
pages, a very narrow selection of representative 
examples had to be made. They were chosen for 
variety of purpose and location as well as for archi- 
tectural interest. 

Canadian industry would not have developed so 
rapidly in the twentieth century if it had not been 
for the country’s immense water power. The time 
when this was first harnessed into the generation of 
electricity marks a turning point in the industrial 
history of the Dominion. Mighty waterfalls exist 
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Canada Packers are producers of tinned meats. This plant 
at Edmonton, Alberta, by Professor E. R. Arthur, has the 
offices on the left, the rail loading platform with a special 
rail for lowering ice into refrigerator cars in the foreground, 
and the cold storage floors behind the blank wall. 


wall, on one side of which meat is processed, on the 
other the hides and inedible offal. The processing 
floors are connected vertically by chutes till the 
finished product is ready for shipment on the ground 
floor. The more complex equipment is nearly all 
made in the United States. Sausage factory, offices 
and power house are usual annexes. Cold storage 
takes up approximately one-quarter of the total 
cubage. 





in the east, as in the west (the one illustrated as a 
headpiece to this article is overshadowed by the 
unforgettable shape of Mount Robson); dams and 
barrages have been erected and artificial lakes 
created on a large scale. Water is the industrial 
blood of Canada. WHydro-electric power has, how- 
ever, been nationalized only in Ontario; elsewhere 
it is open to free enterprise, although under close 
provincial supervision. The Gatineau River plant 
is illustrated on page 94, but recent developments on 
the St. Maurice have been chosen for examination. 
This river falls 1,300 feet in a course of 240 miles 
before joining the St. Lawrence halfway between 
Montreal and Quebec, at the city of Three Rivers. 
Five plants are erected on its course, and five more 
sites have been planned for. When fully harnessed, 
it will develop over two million horse-power. A 
135 foot gravity type dam of concrete sets on rock 
foundation in the gorge and forms also the sub- 
structure of the power house. On one side are four 
sluice gates, two well below water level for winter 
operation, and a flume or log channel carried on 
steel rocker bents. The penstocks and scroll casing 
are of riveted steel plate entirely embedded in the 
dam and substructure. Behind the dam a 26-mile 
pond has been formed which eliminates most of the 
danger from floe and frazil ice. The power output 
is transmitted over high tension lines operating 
eventually at 220,000 volts to La Tuque. 

An interior view of the La Tuque plant is also illus- 
trated on page 94. It came into initial operation in 
December, 1940. The four generators now develop 
178,000 horse-power. They are fully enclosed and 
water cooled with louvres in the housing for heating 
the plant in winter. It belongs to the Shawinigan 
Water and Power Company system. The generators 
were fabricated in Canada by the Canadian General 
Electric Company. 

Most of the great rivers harnessed are shared with 
the power companies by the pulp industry, and 
nearly every plant is designed to by-pass logs. The 
plant at La Tuque is actually jointly owned by a 





The pulp plant of the ** Chicago Tribune * at Baie Comeau, on the north side of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. On the left, 





the pylons carrying the power from the ** Tribune's” private hydro-electric plant, and the water channel bringing the 


logs. In the centre the factory itself. 
beginnings of another residential district. 
the ** Tribune.” 


Hydro-electric power is the industrial lifeblood of Canada. 
Its distribution throughout the Dominion is unusually even. 
Top : the Gatineau River works with one power-house in 
the centre, another in the background, and the pylons on 


the right. 
Tuque completed only a year ago. 


Bottom : the interior of a generator plant at La 
It was designed by the 


engineers of the Shawinigan Water and Power Company 
with H. S. Ferguson as consulting engineer and J. C. 
McDougall as architect. 





On the right a workers’ estate. 
Baie Comeau has 





In the background, hospital, guest-house and the 
2,500 inhabitants. All the property is owned by 


Top: the Hollinger Gold Mine at Timmins, in the north 


of Ontario. The hoist house with the hoisting machinery 
is on the extreme right. Steel cables run from here to the 
top of the tower placed over the main shaft of the mine. 
On the left, one of the gold-ore storage bins. Bottom: the 
elevators and flour mill of the Robin Hood Flour Company 
at Humberstone, Ontario. Wheat coming in by ship is 
emptied by a bucket cable swinging out from the marine leg, 
the sheet-metal-covered tower on the left. It is then delivered 
on to a conveyor belt that carries it into the mill proper. 
Here it is cleaned, dried and graded in the head-house, the 
highest projection of the mill. From the head-house it is 
spouted into the elevators for storage. 





pulp plant there. Owing to an earlier crippling over. 
expansion of the pulp industry, which increased jts 
output from 875,000 to 3,500,000 tons in a decade, 
few plants have been built in the last five years. 
The one shown on this page is owned by the 
Chicago Tribune, the only United States newspaper 
to possess a plant in Canada. The photograph gives 
a good idea of a well-planned and typical Canadian 
“bush industry.” On the left may be seen the 
pylons carrying the power from the Tribune’s private 
25,000 horse-power hydro-electric plant, and the 
flume or water channel bringing in the logs. In the 
centre is the plant itself, with, to the right of jt, 
the business district, community building and _ ice 


rink. In the right foreground is part of a residential 
district. To the right in the background are the 


hospital, guest-house and the beginnings of another 
residential district along the river. In the left back- 
ground can be seen the port facilities. The town 
has a population of 2,500 and all the property js 
company-owned. The whole enterprise took nincteen 
months to build and was opened in January, 1938, 
It is situated on the wild north shore of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence; the town has been named _ Baie 
Comeau. 

Besides the industries that have grown up in the 
bush, alongside the power plants, are the industries 
that have come to them for their cheap power. Of 
such the aluminium industry is_ typical. The 
Aluminium Company of Canada mines its bauxite 
in British Guiana, obtains its cryolite in Greenland 
and its fluorspar in Newfoundland, but brings them 
all for processing to the electric power of the Saguenay 
River, north of Quebec, and for fabrication to 
Kingston, Ontario. At Arvida, on the Saguenay, 
there was built in 1940-41 the largest aluminium 
plant in existence. Unfortunately it proved im- 
possible to obtain permission for the taking of 
photographs of its buildings. 

Two interesting and important schemes for in- 
dustrial expansion must be mentioned in this context. 
They are continuing despite the war, and_ will 
eventually give Canadian engineers and _ architects 
problems of great scope. At the instance of President 
Roosevelt, and against the judgment of most people 
popularly supposed to know, the scheme for the 
harnessing of the St. Lawrence River and its use 
as a seaway all the way to Port Arthur, near the 
Manitoba border, has already started. Villages are 
preparing to be inundated, and the whole upper 
river is ready for industrialization. At Steep Rock, 
near the western boundary of Ontario, an immense 
ore body of the finest steel has been located under a 
lake. The water-course is being changed, and the 
ore will be mined by the open pit process. Hopes 
are high that another ore body similar to this one 
further south, at Duluth, in the state of Michigan, 
will bring a great development to one of Canada’s 
most intractable areas, the area that cuts the west 
from the east. 

Immediately west of this area the immeasurable 
riches of Canadian wheat are reaped and harvested. 
For storage, however, they are transported to 
Port William or Port Arthur or even as far as 
Ontario and Montreal. Although the huge storage 
tanks or elevators are not, strictly speaking. 
industrial structures, they are so characteristic of 
the scenery of modern Canadian large-scale pro- 
duction and distribution, that a few words on their 
construction, function and methods will not be out of 
place here. The elevators of the Robin Hood Flour 
Company at Humberstone, Ontario, are shown on the 
left as an example. They are immediately connected 
with the company’s flour mills. The elevators are 
of reinforced concrete, 160 feet high, erected with 
sliding forms. Storage capacity at present is 2,000,000 
bushels with 2,000,000 bushels extra capacity con- 
templated. Wheat is brought by rail or ship. The 
railway cars enter the mill and are run on to cradles 
which tip them two ways, emptying the wheat into 
a hopper beneath. A car is thus emptied in four 
minutes. Incoming ships tie up at the wharf and 
are emptied by a bucket cable which swings out 
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from the marine leg, a tall sheet-metal-covered tower 
sliding by electricity. The trestles on which the 
marine leg rails are hung are of steel. As the wheat 
is carried into the marine leg, it is dumped on to a 
weighing device, then falls into a hopper and is 
delivered by spout on to a four-foot conveyor belt 
which carries it into the mill. Wheat brought in 
py rail is also so carried. The conveyor belt is housed 
in a bracketed gallery which runs above the wharf. 
Once in the mill the wheat is carried up in the lofter 
leg, or head-house, which is the highest projection 


An experimental 
plant of the Dawes 
Brewery at Mon- 
treal. Kettles, etc., 
are of a variety of 
metals to find out 
their effect on the 
taste of beer. 
Architects : L. A. 
and P. C. Amos. 





of the mill. In this section it is cleaned, dried, 
graded and put on another conveyor belt on the top 
floor either for delivery to the mill or for storage. 
Wheat taken directly into the mill is processed into 
flour and falls by gravity on to each processing floor 
till the product is finally bagged for rail transport 
or stored in the storage tanks for water shipment. 
Whenever wheat is needed from the storage tanks 
for processing or delivery to loading arm it is spouted 
on to another conveyor belt directly beneath on 
a level with the wharf and so carried into the lofter 
leg for elevation. The speed of the marine leg is 
36,000 bushels an hour. Ships using the wharf 
are up to 600 feet long. 

The elevators illustrated on page 92 are not for 
wheat but for barley. They belong to the Canadian 
Malting Company at Toronto. Hoist house, marine 


leg, wharf and railway siding are clearly dis- 
cernible. In the background is an elevator of the 


older and perhaps better known type. Nowadays 
the system of simple rows of cylinders is usually 
replaced by the Maltese cross or star-space arrange- 
ment. Star-space bins fill the interspaces between 
each four non-contacting cylinders. In consequence 
flat wall surfaces appear from outside. In the Toronto 
plant barley is brought by rail or ship, unloaded 
automatically, weighed in the hoist house and dropped 
from the conveyor belts at the top of the elevator 
into the storage bins. As required, the barley is 
withdrawn to the malt processing plant on the far 
side for steeping, germination and drying, and then 
returned to storage elevators for ageing. 

The remaining illustrations of Canadian industry 
are all of factories in the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec. For on the whole industry is not well 
spread throughout the Dominion. The prairie 
provinces have suffered in this. Wherever proximity 
to basic products is of less importance, manufac- 
turers seem to prefer the larger markets and supplies 
of labour in the east to the less urbanized conditions 
of the centre and the west. 

The Hollinger Gold Mine, shown on page 94, is 
situated at Timmins, in the far north of Ontario. 


It was completed in February, 1941, and is one of 


the few new mining plants which are not shrouded in 
secrecy. The group shown is divided into four 
almost separate buildings each with entirely separate 
functions. On the extreme right is part of the brick 
hoist house, housing the hoisting machinery, the 
heat from which is used to warm the air ventilating 
the mine. Steel cables with a stress of 33,000 Ib. 
per square inch run from this building into the top 
of a free standing concrete tower which acts as the 
head frame and stands over the main shaft of the 





mine. Behind this tower is another of elongated 
shape which belongs to the crusher plant and rises 
a total of 130 ft. from the ground. Four skips are 
dropped on cables in this tower, to the 3,000 ft. level 
where they are loaded with ore already crushed to 
4 in. sizes by jaw crushers. When hoisted the skips, 
each carrying five tons of ore, are dumped into large 
steel hopper bins set in the lower building of the 
head frame. The original intention was to have the 
head frame tower pyramidal as the building had 
to be designed to withstand the immense stresses 
that a broken cable might inflict. The pyramid 
shape caused distortion of the bins and was dis- 
carded. The existing head frame stresses are carried 
on six vertical columns to the rock with side stiffening 
walls 12 in. thick. From the bins the ore is loaded 
by gravity on to belts which convey it to the elongated 
floorless concrete crushing and grinding tower where 
it is ground to ore varying from } in. thickness to 
dust. From the base of this section it is carried 
to the top of the hemispherical storage bin at the 
extreme left constructed of steel, and there dumped. 
From the base of this building run four feeders to 
the further processes. The flutes in the concrete 
buildings were formed with the miner’s corrugated 
iron, and weakened plane joints were formed in the 
external concrete surfaces to insure against 
shrinkage cracks marring the surface. Every pre- 
caution is taken against silicosis by the installation 
of cyclone dust collectors. In another mine at 
Asbestos, in the province of Quebec, where most of 
the world’s asbestos comes from, asbestos dust is 
collected by ionization in a recent filter building, 
a total of 40 tons being collected in this way daily. 

As for the illustrations on this page, they show the 
interior of the experimental plant of a Montreal 
brewery, a factory for the distilling of a soft drink at 
Montreal, a typewriter factory, also at Montreal, 
and two factories of war supplies of which neither 
purpose nor location may be disclosed. 

The brewing plant gives some idea of the 
care with which the most recent of such plants are 
being designed and constructed. It was built as a 
large-scale experimental laboratory to try out the 
effects of various types of metal, of glass lined, and 
of wood equipment, on exactly comparable bases, 
on the flavour and body of beer and ales. Probably 
no experimental plant of its size and kind exists 
eisewhere. It is housed in the upper part of one 
section of Dawes Brewery, Montreal. At the top of 
the tiers to the left are the three hot water tanks. 
These are of three different metals: copper, a copper 
alloy and stainless steel. On the same level is the 
cooker of steel with a copper dome. On the level 
below is the mash tub of similar metals, and below 
that the mash filter tub, which represents particularly 
advanced engineering practice in its construction. 
The Grant, Pfaff brewing kettle, hop jack and cooler, 
not shown, are of conventional design, but all are of 
related alloys polished outside and equally finely set. 
The storage vats are also each of a different material. 
The various storage, fermenting and cooling rooms 
are divided from each other by plate-glass partitions. 
The walls are of white tile with darker bands. The 
floors are of grey tile. The ceiling is a special glossy 
paint, and great interest has been taken in the 
illumination. Pipes and conduits run under the 
floor for connections with vessels, and all equipment 
such as pumps is operated by individual direct- 
driven motor. The whole plant is air-conditioned, 
and the cooler room filtered to avoid contamination 
of the wort. 


Of the other factories not much need here 
be said. The typewriter factory is a_ straight- 


forward contemporary brick building, the factory of 
““7-Up”’ (an innocuous colourless beverage) _ is 
supposedly unstylized, but the fancy-curved parapet 
at its far corner betrays its American inspiration. 
The design of the two one-storeyed factories of war 
supplies is more unreservedly modern in the 
European sense than has up to now been usual in 
Canada. The smaller of the two is especially note- 
worthy for its material : Canadian timber. 








Two Canadian factories busy on war-time production. 
Their sites may not be made known. Both are paramount 
examples of the recent tendency towards a wholehearted 
acceptance of the most advanced European standards of 
factory design. The factory in the top picture is by Hutton 
and Souter, of the one below—a wooden structure—the name of 
the architect could not be ascertained in time for publication. 
The timber frame is pressure-treated for fire resistance. 
The exterior is covered with five-ply Douglas fir sheets % in. 
thick. They are coated with a fireproof plastic paint. 





Top : the semi-public bottling plant of a soft drink called 


“7-Up,” by Perry, Luke and Little. Bottom: a new 
factory at Montreal by T. Pringle and Son. While this 
building is of a straightforward modern character, the fancy 
parapet in the far left corner of the top one shows inspiration 
from an American type of design that cannot be unre- 
servedly called modern. 











O review of Canada is complete without some 
notice being taken of transportation. Of the 
transportation buildings recently erected those 
connected with motor transport are the most 
satisfactory. The railways were in a slump for some 
years before the war and few stations have been built. 
Every city has a bus station which, though it may not 
rival the railway station in size, is often more efficiently 
conceived. There is nearing completion in Montreal 
a very large railway terminus and union station for 
both the Canadian Pacific and Canadian National 
Railways. Much criticism is heard in the country 
that steel and labour should be wasted on it by the 
Dominion Government at this time. If it has a 
well conceived plan it will be the first large station 
so to have in Canada. Heretofore the metropolitan 
stations have followed the absurd American tradition 
of building an immense crush hall after the style of 
the Baths of Caracalla for the purpose of passenger 
stupefaction, and have housed the trains in partially 
covered alleys reached often by obscure under- 
ground passages, the trains themselves being boarded, 
except at one C.P.R. station, by means of portable 
steps. 

Docks, canals and the like are on the proscribed 
list for illustration, but the scope of inland waterway 
transportation cannot be over-emphasized as can be 
seen at a glance from Canada’s map. In air trans- 
portation Canada in peace led all countries in the 
tonnage of freight carried. Most of this was flown 
in and out of *‘ the North ” and the landing grounds 
and airports there were the lakes; frozen in winter or 
fluid in summer they are ideal. The Toronto one is 
illustrated on page 82, the one at Port Radium, North 
West Territory, on the facing page. The new air- 
port buildings of the nationally owned Trans-Canada 
Air Lines may not be photographed in war time. 
The picture of the motor transportation buildings at 
Sarnia, on this page, shows the Port of Entry buildings 
at the end of the viaduct that sweeps down from the 
Blue Water Bridge there. In the foreground is the 
Immigration Building with, behind it, the canopied 
inspection stalls connecting up with the Customs 
building. To the right is the bus terminus and 
Customs examination building. 

The most spectacular structures erected for trans- 
port purposes in Canada are, however, bridges. 
Three especially demand illustration: the Lion’s 
Gate Bridge, across Vancouver Harbour, built to 
open up a large area for residential purposes (see 
headpiece of this article), the Blue Water Bridge, 
near Sarnia, Ontario, and the Rainbow Bridge, 
Niagara Falls (both these are illustrated on this page), 
with its extremely interesting constructional history 
and its ingeniously planned V-shaped Canadian 
approaches incorporating all that is necessary to 
cope with incoming customs traffic and outgoing 
emigration traffic. In addition, mention must be 
made of the system of bridges and viaducts across 
the Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence River just 
east of Lake Ontario. Within a day’s drive of these 
bridges lives one-third of the population of Canada 
and one-fourth of the population of the United 
States. The traffic across is accordingly heavy. 


The Rainbow Bridge, Niagara Falls, built in 1940-41 by 
Aymar Embury 11, of New York, with Waddell and Hardesty, 
also of New York, as designing engineers. No temporary 
structure could be fixed into the river which runs at a 
minimum speed of 30 m.p.h. The type of bridge chosen 
was, therefore, a hingeless steel arch on concrete abutments. 
The girders were set with the unusual use of temporary 
tieback towers of the suspension bridge type. Total length 
1,450 ft. The Canadian approach to the bridge is V-shaped. 
Emigration traffic passes along one arm of the V, customs 
traffic along the other. This is handled six cars at a time at 
shelters fitted for flood-lighting of car interiors. 





Top : the ** Port of Entry” of the bus terminal at Sarnia, 


Ontario, by Norman B. Forbes. Bottom : the Clover-Leaf 
Crossing, near Port Credit, Ontario, one of the many 
gigantic non-stop highway crossings of the new Queen 
Elizabeth Way of the Ontario Department of Highways. 
This road has only one rival in North America. At night 
the whole mileage is illuminated. 









Two interiors of the Provincial Transport Company's bus 


terminal at Montreal, by Shorey & Ritchie. The exterior 
of one of the best planned of such large Canadian bus stations 
can be seen in another illustration on this page. 





and buses 


London is not the only city with trams 
designed to good modern standards. But whoever was the 
designer of this Toronto street car interior has not seen the 
work of the L.P.T.B. in vain. 
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TRANSPORT BY CAR, BARGE AND PLANE. The popularity of the private car in Canada is second only to the United States. 
For goods traffic the roads are also serious rivals of the railways. The scope of waterways, on the other hand, cannot be over- 
emphasized, as a glance at the map of the Dominion will show. Of canals, the Welland Canal (below, left), which by-passes the Niagara 
River, is probably the most famous. As for air transport, Canada before the war was ahead of all other countries in the tonnage of freight 
carried, especially goods from the far north are frequently transported by plane. Below, right: a plane and sledges on the frozen Great 
Bear Lake. The lake serves as the airport for Port Radium, North West Territory. Amongst Canadian buildings for transport purposes, 
perhaps the boldest is the Lion’s Gate Bridge across the first narrows of Vancouver Harbour, shown in the head-piece to the article on 
the facing page. The main span is the longest stranded cable type yet built. The distance between the main piers is 1,550 ft. and the 
total length is 5,820 ft. The largest liners of any Pacific route can pass under the bridge. The Blue Water Bridge, above, is 1} miles 
long with a main span of 871 ft. It spans the St. Clair River traffic artery between Sarnia, Ontario, and Port Huron, Michigan. The 
Lion’s Gate Bridge was a British commercial venture, the Blue Water Bridge was designed and erected in the United States. 
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City Architecture 





HERE is so little unity of purpose and idiom 

in the public and commercial architecture of the 

cities of Canada that not more can here be 
attempted than a presentation of a number amongst 
the best or most significant buildings with some 
comments on their characteristics. 

Of Dominion public buildings not many will be 
found. Owing to the exasperatingly legalistic rulings 
of the Privy Council in London on Canadian con- 
stitutional problems, the Dominion Government 
has been deprived of much of the power intended for 
it by the fathers of the Confederation. It is now the 
chief taxing authority and has therefore erected a 
number of tax collecting centres, while the Provincial 
legislatures are the spending authorities. In our 
connection the only Federal buildings which need be 
discussed are the Supreme Court and the Bank of 
Canada, both in Ottawa. Illustrations are on this 
page. The Supreme Court Building backs, like 
so many Ottawa buildings, on the high bank of the 
Ottawa River, and has there a_ terrace with a 
fountain. Its steep French roof, a characteristic 
Ottawa feature, is sheeted with copper. Although 
these high-pitched roofs are often supposed to be 
especially appropriate for countries with much 
snow, some of them have to be hosed with live steam 
during the winter to forestall the dangers from 
icicles. The building is wholly air-conditioned, as is 
the Bank of Canada. 

The Bank of Canada is now a nationalized institu- 
tion. The front entrance of the bank is only for those 
having government business with the government 
executives of the bank. The rear entrance is for the 
employees who are checked in and out through 
monel metal grilles and for the in and out go of 
bullion in armoured trucks. The building is designed 
for a twenty-five per cent. increase by enlarging in 
depth. The rear facade has, therefore, been faced with 
removal in mind. The stone used is a light grey granite 
with spandrels of polished Verde Antique marble on 
which are seven green bronze figures by Jacobine 
Jones, representing the seven major industries. It is 
an interesting Canadian feature that though many of 
the windows are protected by cast aluminium grilles, 
the sash itself is of white pine and double-hung 
to prevent heat loss and condensation from 
the air conditioning. The style of the building may be 
called of Neo-Greek derivation. In the case of the 
K.-District Post Office in Toronto, shown on page 98, 
impressions of the R.I.B.A. building in London 
seem to have had some influence on the handsome 
design. The building, limestone faced, is incidentally 
one of the few that bear the cipher of Edward VIII. 
While the style here points towards Europe, that of 
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the most conspicuous recent piece of municipal 
architecture in Canada, the City Hall in Vancouver, 
is decidedly American in the grouping of its blocks 
as well as its detail, as can be seen in the photograph 
below. Considering the reluctance of most public 
authorities and of big firms in the Dominion to 
commit themselves to a contemporary style, the 
City Hall of Vancouver is of an importance similar 
to that of the Shelton Hotel in New York some 
fifteen years ago. More strictly modern forms in 
the European sense have only very rarely been 
introduced into public and commercial architecture ; 
and where they are found, they are, as a rule, of 
a more utilitarian character. The charming radio 
station at Marieville, Quebec, illustrated in this 
article, page 100, although not situated in a city, 
is one of the many new little radio transmitter 
stations operated by the semi-governmental Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. 

The drill hall of the Fort York Armouries, Toronto 
(also on page 100), is interesting not only because of its 
lamella roof of about the maximum width obtainable, 
but also as a typically Canadian kind of building. 
These armouries were used for the training of the 
non-permanent militia in peace-time. They have 
battalion mess rooms and ordnance depots besides 
their covered drill halls. The photograph of the Fort 
York Hall was taken before the war. when the militia 
was chiefly equipped with swords. perhaps against 
Canada’s ** Good Neighbours ” then chiefly equipped 
with badges. Side by side with the militia drill 
hall, the gymnasium is shown which Lady Beaver- 
brook presented to the University of Fredericton, 
New Brunswick. It is a_ well-built structure, 


excellently equipped. The baskets are for the game of 


basketball which is the principal team game of North 
America. It is said to be played by more people than 
any other game in the world, and does not suffer from 
the use of it as a spectacle. Such gvmnasia are, need- 
less to say, extremely important for keeping up fitness 
during the winter months. Schools and universities 
in Britain would do well to look to North America 


American and French inspiration in recent Ottawa buildings. 
Top : the Bank of Canada, by Marani, Lawson & Morris, 


with S. G. Davenport. Bottom: the Supreme Court, by 
Ernest Cormier, a contemporary version of the chdéteau 
tradition. 


for improvements of their athletic accommodation. 

Of the four hospitals illustrated on pages 98 and 
100, the Shaughnessy Hospital in Vancouver is a 
military hospital. It is of reinforced concrete and was 
completed only in 1941. It has an H plan with a 
floor area of nearly 40,000 square feet, and contains 
all that the most efficient civil institutions possess 
including radio installation to every bed. Adminis- 
trative offices are housed in the wing to the extreme 
left. An auditorium seating 300 with sound pro- 
jection room is on an axis with the entrance. The 
low pressure heating system is controlled in eleven 
zones. There is a traffic deck on the roof. The 
Sanatorium at Mont Joli, Quebec, belongs to the 
Government of the province. Its site is a small 
hill 800 feet high and overlooks the waters of the 
Gulf of the St. Lawrence. Built on a T plan it is de- 
signed to serve a little under 300 bed patients and has 
80 resident attendants. Owing to the severity of the 
climate and the structural dangers from expansion 
and contraction its construction is in three entirely 
separate loose, butt-jointed units. It is, incidentally, 
as all Quebec hospitals, under the care of réligieuses. 
The Our Lady of Mercy Hospital in Toronto is 
owned by a Roman Catholic order. It is for indigent 
incurables, most of whom are ward patients. Forty 
per cent. are in wheel chairs. Built chiefly as a cheerful 
place for the quiet ending of its patients’ days, it has 
no operating rooms, but each floor has three large 
semi-circular sun rooms, and there is an auditorium 
and chapel. The exterior walls are of light red brick 
with stone dressings. The windows are pine with 
aluminium weatherstripping. The stone scuijpture 
over the entrance is by Jacobine Jones. The Jewish 
General Hospital in Montreal is also brick-faced. Its 
construction is concrete. The site is on a slope so 
that there is an extra floor in the rear. To the right is 
the out-patients’ entrance. 

While religious bodies have proved gratifyingly 
progressive in their hospitals, churches are for obvious 
reasons among the most conservative buildings. 
The cathedral in course of erection 


at Victoria, 





The City Hall, Vancouver, by Townley & Matheson. 
Vancouver has grown from a wilderness site to a city of 
350,000 in the course of a man’s life. The engineer who laid 
out the first plan lived to see the new city hall dominate what 
he knew as forests. Of the large public buildings of Canada 
this is the most uncompromisingly modern. It is of re- 
inforced concrete construction faced with a local limestone 
and provides 74,000 square feet of office space. Under the 
concrete driveway encircling the building is a covered park 
for sixty cars connected with the upper floors by lifts. 
Security vaults with the latest safety devices are installed in 
the basement. The clocks in the tower are neon-illuminated. 











Top: the C.B.M. radio transmitter station at Marieville, 
Quebec, by D. G. McKinstry. It belongs to the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. Bottom : interior of a ** Honey 
Dew” cafeteria in Toronto, one of a chain of many. The 
murals are of monel metal. The design was carried out by 
the company’s own building department. 


for instance, is of a restrained Early English, the 
Shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupré, Quebec (illustrated 
on page 83), of a French—not Canadian—Romanesque. 
Chapels are incidentally also—a typically Canadian 
custom—to be found attached to the undertakers’ 
offices, or funeral parlours. Probably the majority 
of city funeral services are nowadays conducted in 
them. The funeral director’s building at Vancouver, 
shown on the opposite page, is unusually straight- 
forward. There is nothing of the cheap veneer of 
insinuating refinement so frequent in such buildings. 
The grouping of the chapel with the side entrance 
for cars deserves special mention. 

Another group of buildings which—for quite 
different reasons—has so far declined any com- 
promise with contemporary ideals is city hotels. 
The spell of the Chateau Frontenac in Quebec of 
1893 has not yet been broken. Francois I skyscrapers 
are still the fashion everywhere. A typical example 
from Vancouver serves as a headpiece to this article. 
Another one at Ottawa had originally been designed 
with a brick face, but was re-dressed in the chateau 
manner at the request of the city. In the strongest 
contrast to these massive piles stands the charming 
pavilion, the first unit completed of a remodelling 
scheme, of the Elgin House Hotel, Lake Joseph, 
Muskoka, Ontario (see illustration on page 98). 
It combines a lounge, two sun decks and a shop. The 
curved shape follows the shore line. Amongst hotel 
and restaurant interiors the ““ Honey Dew”’ cafe- 
terias are worth noting. The one from Toronto, 
illustrated above, is typical of many under the 
same management throughout Canada. The cooling 
and heating system is remarkable. Walls and ceilings 
are acoustically very successful. The murals are in 
monel metal. 

Of strictly commercial architecture, one modern 
type is well represented by the Bank of Canada 
discussed above. It is very similar in style to many 
Toronto office buildings, its architects having their 
practice in that city. As to banks, their interiors are 
as a rule more straightforward and convincing than 
their exteriors. The branch office of the Bank of 





Top : drill hall of the Fort York Armouries in Toronto, 
by Marani, Lawson & Morris. The roof is of the lamella 
type. These armouries are the headquarters of the local 
militia units. Bottom: the Lady Beaverbrook Memorial 
Gymnasium at the Provincial University of Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, by Alward & Gillies. 


Nova Scotia at New Westminster, British Columbia, 
on the right, bottom, is a typical example. Exteriors 
are never quite as bluntly contemporary as the 
William H. Wright Building in Toronto, also on 
the right, and this is in reality more a factory 
than an office building. It holds the offices and 
press of the Globe and Mail, a morning newspaper. 
Press and offices are combined under one roof. 
The twelve-unit press can supply 150,000 thirty-two 
page papers per hour. It is fully visible day and night 
through the long windows on the ground floor. The 
plan is wholly based on production processes. Par- 
ticular attention was paid to the size of the mailing 
room and efficiency of its planning in order not to 
depreciate the value of the high-speed press. Lifts, 
lavatories and pipes are banked along the only blank 
wall. The public space is somewhat Babylonian in 
character with light fixtures of spun aluminium and 
gold plate mountings. The structural frame is of 
reinforced concrete because of its anti-vibration 
advantages. The minimum load per square foot 
was considered to be 150 lb. The heavy cooling 
load in summer is lightened by the use of an inun- 
dated roof with approximately three inches of static 
water. The exterior is limestone faced. 

In addition one shop interior characteristic of a 
good and imaginative type often not designed by 
architects but by display experts is illustrated on the 
next page, together with one excellent shop exterior, 
that of Jaeger’s in Toronto, one example of modern 
window display, and two stores of a kind popular 
in the prairie provinces. Both are at Edmonton, one 
belonging to the Hudson’s Bay Company, that once 
proud exploiter of half a continent, the other to the 
T. Eaton Company now locked in fierce commercial 
competition with the Hudson’s Bay Company 
throughout Western Canada. Both are designed for 
the inevitable future expansion. Both are served by 
escalators and every modern mechanical device for 
expediting deliveries. Both use local black granite. 
The upper floor of “‘ The Bay ”’ is lit by glass bricks 
and incised panels of figures and coats of arms 
accentuate the entrances. 


Three recent hospitals. Top: the St. George's Sanatorium, 
Mont Joli, Quebec, by Auger & Mainguy, built by the 
Provincial Government. Centre: the Jewish General 
Hospital in Montreal, by J. Cecil McDougall. Bottom: 
the Shaughnessy Military Hospital in Vancouver, by 
Mercer & Mercer, erected since the war began. 








Press and Banking. 
Scotia, at New Westminster, British Columbia, by Murray 
Brown, and the exterior of the Globe and Mail Building in 


The interior of the Bank of Nova 


Toronto, by Mathers & Haldenby. The huge presses 
are fully visible day and night through the ground-floor 
windows. 
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Top: Jaeger’s shop in Toronto, designed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Duncan Miller, of London. The stone used is 
travertine. Centre: the windows of the Tip-Top 


Tailors in Toronto. Bottom: the interior of Simpson’s 
book store, also in Toronto. Both these were designed 
by display artists, not by architects. 


Top : the Hudson’s Bay Company stores at Edmonton, 
by Moody & Moore, a type of two storied store popular 
in the prairie provinces. Bottom picture, another store 
at Edmonton : T. Eaton's, by Northwood & Chivers. 
Centre : an undertaker’s offices in Vancouver, by 
Townley & Matheson. 





Domestic 
Architecture 





ANADA has no constructive housing policy. 

The country still believes in “‘laisser-faire,”” and 

only a very tentative toe has been put inthe great 
social sea of housing by the Government, and even 
that has now been withdrawn. 

As for the very poor there is no organized housing 
at all, the municipal and provincial supposition being 
that such do not exist. This is, of course, false ; but 
conditions are for a number of reasons not quite as 
bad as they might be. The first is that wages are 
high, and a workman in work will not stand for poor 
housing and has the money to command attention. 
In doing so he vacates a building suitable for others 
long before it is unserviceable for habitation on the 
European standard. The chaotic condition of values 
in expanding cities, although it leaves dismal pockets 
of wooden deterioration, often helps in the destruc- 
tion of proto-slums. Rental housing is not taxed on 
its revenue, though what it is taxed on is seldom 
clear. In consequence, there comes a time when 
the owner-landlord finds it more profitable to operate 
his piece of land as a car parking lot than as the site 
of rentable quarters for the very poor. This time, 
too, comes before the building is utterly unserviceable 
as a habitation. Car parking and used car sale lots 
are the great blights of North American cities and 
give to several in Canada the aspect of bomb 
devastation. They usually spot the perimeter of 
each expanding business district. The very poor 
are just beyond this perimeter gradually moving 
outwards into better districts. It is only in the 
pockets that real slum conditions exist. 

There is also another class of poor-type housing 
that probably has little counterpart in Europe. This 
is the housing that Canadians with enterprising 
qualities, and disregard for their wives, build for 
themselves by themselves. These houses are built 
on subdivided farms outside city and town by-law 
areas. Many a man digs a hole, pours his own con- 
crete foundation on weekends, roofs it with floor 
joists and moves in. Next year a_tar-papered 
truncated erection occurs on the basement, followed 
by periodic additions till he has eventually a fine 
brick-veneered home with a garage and chickens. 
During the course of gradual addition his housing 
conditions are bad and if he loses his job his con- 
ditions may become appalling. The writer once had 
the privilege of sharing with an English butler his 
first views of Canada. As the train moved out of 
our port of debarkation and these wooden houses 
came into view, he remarked: ‘‘ There must be a 
great quantity of poultry in Canada, Sir, but I don’t 
see them about.” 

The tradition of the single owner-occupied house is 
very strong, due perhaps to a number of psychological 
reasons, but chiefly due to the recent influx of rural 
labour and traditions into industrialized centres. 
It is the farmer’s son with mechanical training who 
usually builds his own house, but the technical 
ability of a Canadian labourer with his hands cannot 
be overrated. The tenement is virtually unknown 
except in Montreal and Toronto, and in these the 
proportion is very small. A definite distinction is 





made between “ flat ” and “‘ apartment,” a flat being 
a suite or floor in a house that has been divided for 
multi-family occupancy, although it can mean a 


kitchenless apartment. ‘‘ Duplex” is the term used 
for an apartment in a small building. The usual 
duplex is one floor in a specially erected building 
that looks like a small privately-owned house. The 
by-laws of Toronto have allowed many otherwise 
excellent apartment house plans to have wings too 
close together for really satisfactory occupancy. 
Blocks of flats of contemporary appearance are 
extremely rare. 

Terraces of houses are rare, too, so are semi- 
detached houses, although “ duplexes’ are popular 
among the more wealthy. 

In the cities. low-cost housing is left entirely to the 
speculative builder. He is usually an individual with 
little capital and, except in Montreal, there are no build- 
ing companies or societies of any size. Those in Montreal 
are often operated with English or European refugee 
capital. It is the custom of architects to pour scorn 
on this housing, while European housing experts look 
at these fantastic rows of dainty nests with curious 
amazement. Before they are built they are obsolete 
in plan and style, but they offer more than many 
men have bled for on the streets of Europe. The 
usual worker’s house has three bedrooms, a living- 
room, kitchen with “ dinette,” bathroom, windbreak 
vestibule and in the basement a recreation room, if 
he cares to use this space as such. For equipment 
he has gas or electric stove, washing-machine and, of 
course, a radio. No man will live in a house that 
resembles his neighbour’s, and he is not fooled by a 
different porch or the reversal of the plan so that his 
bedrooms face due south instead of due north. His 
house must be entirely different to anything else 
near him. This taxes the ingenuity of designers, but 
they succeed and every new fenceless Canadian home 
spits with pride in the face of its neighbour. This 
is so with the homes of the poor, of the not so poor, 
and, of course, of the rich. 

The Dominion Government concerned itself with 
housing by offering 5 per cent. loans on 80 per cent. 
of the cost of any house under $4,000. In an effort 
to improve the plan and design of the speculative 
house they instituted an architectural competition 


Blocks of apart- 
ments are un- 
usual in Canada, 
except in Mon- 
trealand Toronto. 
The ones here 
illustrated are 
both in Toronto, 
and both by For- 
sey, Page Steele. 
Top: Whitehall 
Apartments; 
bottom : Garden 
Court. In style 
they seem to be 
more closely re- 
lated to English 
than to American 
architecture. 
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for the ideal small home. Hundreds of architects 
entered and the plans chosen became the property 
of the Government and could be bought, along with 
“memorandum ” specifications to be filled in by the 
purchaser, for $10. Their plans as workers’ housing 
may be of interest. They, however, have done little 
to improve the design of the speculative house. 

The only districts where these loans have been taken 
up as the basis of any considerable housing schemes 
are in the Montreal suburbs, or area towns, of Verdun 
and Lachine. Briefly put, the municipality of 
Verdun will sell a lot 50 ft. by 150 ft. with paved 
street frontage, drainage, water and electricity for 
$50, provided a house is built on it at once. Several 
building companies operated by English and refugee 
capital have built up to 200 houses in a year in these 
districts under these favourable conditions. At 
Verdun there has also been built an auditorium and 
swimming pool. Lachine incidentally was so called 
derisively because its original seigneur thought it 
was on the way to China. 

Rural housing is primitive, especially in the Prairie 
provinces, the rocky districts of the Maritimes and 
the whole northern edge. Although freight rates 
are half those of England or any other Dominion, the 
cost of transport of various materials is very great. 
in early settled districts or near the greater centres 
rural housing is better, but the idea of having 
Governments build farm houses, as has been done 
in the U.S.A., is politically unthinkable. Electricity 
is very widespread but not universal. 

The original indigenous native population of Canada 
is now very small indeed, and contrary to imaginations 
Canadians can pass their whole lives without seeing 


one. If they do see one he is mistaken for another 
Chinaman. The housing of Indians and Eskimos is 


primitive. Indians on reservations are like quin- 
tuplets, under the guardianship of Government, but 
not as well cared for. Eskimos are seldom allowed 
* out ” as, when taken “ back in,” they are incapable 
of regaining their balance. The Eskimo house is the 
very “ Bauhaus ” of function. 

Only in the field of housing for the not so poor 
and for the rich can architects find their services 
required. In this field they too are powerless against 
“the Joneses,” and they are forced to, or willing, 
to use all the tricks of a stylized trade. Some of 
the most pretentious Canadian homes have been 
illustrated in detail in recent English publications 
and are not included. It might have been of interest 
to English readers to see the plans of a typical 
Canadian house. But it should be obvious by now 
to any reader that there is nothing that can be called 
typical of the whole of Canada, and to give all the 
types would take a great deal of space and attain 
only a small objective. 

Regarding the houses of the rich and the less rich, 
their settings must be considered before everything. 
In England the garden of a house was its pride and 
joy, and this was so even in small houses; they all 
look outwards. Modern houses with glass walls, 
sundecks and extended plans make in England for 
the enjoyment of living. In Canada these things 
defeat their purpose. Regard the beauty of nature 
in any photo of a Montreal winter, remembering that 
this lasts for five months, and the reasons for looking 
inwards will be obvious. The reasons against ex- 
tended plans should be obvious too. Even in summer 
gardens are not used as they are in England. Mos- 
quitoes and flies are very bad, the heat is great, the 
severe winter puts a strain on even the commonest 
perennials and kills all winter leafed bushes. Gardens 
are, therefore, except for the enthusiast, entirely 
subordinate to the house. This subordination does 
away with the front fence so that the houses are 
fully visible from the street; often they are not 
even separated by a “ token” fence, and the lawn 
runs directly down to the concrete sidewalk (‘‘ pave- 
ment ” in Canada means the road surface). Several 
such lawns are shown. This also means that the 
*‘ grounds ”’ of even the most expensive houses are 
small lots. Some attempts are made in cities to use 
Canadian nature rather than an exotic garden as a 
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Two houses of traditional character. Top : in Toronto, by 
Allward & Govinlock ; bottom : at York Mills, Ontario, by 
Earle C. Morgan. American inspiration is unmistakable. 





and contemporary : 
The dark 
weather boarding and the moderate pitch of the roof blend 
very satisfactorily with the large modern windows, the white 
walls of the ground floor and the projecting balcony on the 
left. 


A compromise between traditional 
house in Vancouver, by C. B. K. Van Norman. 


natural area around a house, but this is difficult. 
Now it must not be thought that Canadians regard 
the beauties of nature less than the natives of fairer 
climes because they are not good gardeners. Probably 
the majority of the owners of the architects’ houses 
illustrated here have something that they refer to as 
“the cottage” or “ the shack.”” These are wooden 
houses on a lake, river or island between 25 and 250 
miles from their home. Here possibly on some wild 
island with granite slabs running down from the 
jack pines to white-flecked fresh water they may live 
without plumbing, electricity or roads, but with 
wild flowers and sunsets and a natural garden with 
[continued on page xxxv] 





Tecresets 


Two of the rare examples of strictly contemporary domestic 


architecture in Canada. 
Haldenby ; bottom : 


Top : in Toronto, by Mathers & 
in Montreal, by Monette & Parizeau. 





The Canadian 
climate has made it hard for architects to convince clients of 


House in Montreal, by Monette & Parizeau. 


the blessings of modern forms. Flat roofs and large windows 
are looked upon with distrust by those thinking in terms of 
five months of snow. Yet architects could have pointed to 
Swiss contemporary building, the desirability of as much 
sun as possible during long winters, and the danger from 
icicles which is caused by high-pitched roofs in the Canadian 
climate. 
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MIGHTIER YET! 


from a painting by FRANK H. MASON. R.I. 





NORTHERN ALUMINIUM COMPANY, LTD . HEAD OFFICE: BANBURY, OXFORDSHIRE 


Sheet, Extruded Sections, Tubes, Wire, Rolled Bars, Forgings, Castings and: Ingots in ‘Noral’ Aluminium Alloys 
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Aluminium Paste for Paint 
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THE DAY will come when the proud phoenix of a new and nobler 


Britain will soar from the ashes of War. When that day comes the men and 
materials will not be lacking to provide future generations with evidence that 
our triumph was deserved. Hopton-Wood Stone, the incomparable British 


marble, will be chosen then as in the past for its beauty, dignity and permanence. 
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[con nued from page 102] 


yist:s greater than Versailles. Nor is this a rich 
mas pleasure; the owners of small houses can have 
cotiages too. Where there are no services there are 
no ‘axes. For children at least these summer places 
are finer than the greatest pleasaunces of England. 

Modern architecture has not captured the imagina- 
tio. of the Canadian home owner. Flashing large 
sundecks for a temperature range of 140° is not a 
ple:sant job to be responsible for, nor is shovelling 
snow Off a flat roof. Large plate glass windows are a 
heat loss and against the natural intent of Canadian 
houses to look inwards. But the chief obstacle to 
modern architecture of European type is psychological. 
The people of a new untidy country have no desire 
for stark simplicity in their own homes; it is all 
around them. They like gentleness, and tradition to 
help them root. 

The houses illustrated are fair examples of Canadian 
practice, ranging from the English half-timbered 
suburban type and the wealthy English Neo-Georgian 
type to the few examples of a more or less uncom- 
promisingly contemporary European style. 

To add a few words, in conclusion, on building 
materials or building methods in Canada, as each 
district has its types and traditions it would be futile 
to generalize. It is, however, a surprise to Englishmen 
not to see roof tiles, lead flashing, larders, a domestic 
steel sash, more fireplaces, more damp-proof courses, 
and to be denied the pleasure of watching bath-water 
discharge over gulleys. The old Imperial tradition 
of festooning British facades with soil pipes is not 
followed. Englishmen, and of course Scots, are on 
the other hand surprised to see every single resi- 
dential street with trees, few chimney pots, nearly all 
lighted interiors fully visible and unblinded from the 
street, house numbers ranging up into-the tens of 
thousands owing to the system of enumeration, and 
fly-screens on every window. The presence of fly- 
screens on every business or domestic window is 
essential, and some German officer prisoners of war 
lately found this to their cost when they deliberately 
destroyed all in their place of confinement, con- 
sidering them clear contraventions of the Geneva 
Convention. That night there was not a female 
mosquito in the district that did not hold some 
theory on Aryan blood. Within a week they asked to 
have them replaced at their expense. 


a * 


Two typical groups of speculative builders’ houses in 
Toronto. The top one is for industrial foremen or clerks, 
each house as different from the other as possible, the bottom 
one contains so-called ** duplexes,” i.e. flats of the type 
designed for houses of such dimensions. The lack of fences 
and outside waste pipes should be noted. In the wealthy 
suburbs theré are no pavements to the road because all 
traffic is motorized. 
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The material for this Canadian number of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW was 
voluntarily written, prepared and assembled in Canada by Anthony Adamson, 
architect, under the sponsorship of the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, and 
with the assistance of the named contributors. The Royal Architectural Institute 
assumed all Canadian expenses incidental to the assembly. The co-operation of 
those members of the Institute who gave photographs of their work is acknowledged. 
The co-operation ts also acknowledged of those engineers, sculptors, building con- 
tractors, businesses, mines and manufacturers who supplied photographs or drawings, 
some of which it has not been found possible to include. Acknowledgment in par- 
ticular is made to Mr. A. }. H. Richardson of the Public Archives of Canada and to 
Mr. Lanctot, the archivist, to the Associated Screen News, to the Shawinigan Water 
and Power Co. Ltd., to the Pulp and Paper Magazine, and to the Government 
Departments of Public Information and of Lands and Forests. Mr. Gordon Adamson, 
Mr. Fohn Layng, Mr. George Piersol, in Toronto, members of the Institute, and 
Mr. Gordon Pitts in Montreal, Fellow, assisted in obtaining some of the photographs. 
An attempt has been made to exhibit the work of architects and engineers across the 
whole of Canada. This has been difficult as the only Canadian architectural magazine 
1s the Fournal of the Institute. Much interesting work may, therefore, have been 


ignored and some work sought was unobtainable. 
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Vancouver Island, page 84). Northern Miner 
(nickel converter furnace, Ontario, page 82). 
Nova Scotia Archives (St. John’s Church, Port 
Joli, Quebec, page 88). Nova Scotia Govern- 
ment (pier, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, page 82 ; 
village in Nova Scotia, page 85). Ontario 
Government (highway crossing, Ontario, page 
81). Public Archives of Canada (The Recollet 
Church, Quebec, page 87; Maurepas Gate, 
Louisburg, Nova Scotia, page 87 ; Intendant’s 
Palace, Quebec, page 87 ; village houses, Oka, 








Quebec, page 88; first Parliament |buildings, 
Ottawa, page 89; Port Royal Habitation, 
Lower Granville, Nova Scotia, page 91). Quebec 
Archives (Mauvide Manoir, Quebec, page 89). 
Quebec Government (Chateau Frontenac Hotel, 
Quebec, page 82; unfinished shrine of Our 
Lady of Lourdes, Ste. Anne de Beaupré, 
Quebec, page 83). Saskatchewan Government 
(main street, Alameda, Saskatchewan, page 81). 
Robert Simpson Company, Ltd. (interior of 
Simpson’s Book Store, Toronto, page 101). 
University of Toronto (early log house, near 
Penetanguishene, Ontario, page 88; Barnum 
House, near Grafton, Ontario, page 89). 





Although designed for the Ontario Government 
as a mental hospital, this huge building scheme 
at St. Thomas’s (illustrated in model form) was 
taken over on completion as a technical training 
school for air crews under the British Common, 
wealth Air Training Plan. Office of W. L. Somer- 


ville, architects. Besides this and several others 
adapted from existing buildings, ninety air- 
training schools have been specially constructed. 


War-time 
Construction 


San indication of the expansion of construction 
A Canada during the war, the 

building construction contracts awarded in 1940 
were 85 per cent. higher than in 1939, and those 
awarded in 1941 were approximately 72 per cent. 
higher than in 1940. Never have the structural 
forces and resources been so taxed. In this con- 
structional expansion there are notable improvements 
in method since the last war. Architects are serving 
in each of the armed forces as architects, and the 
design of most buildings has been placed in com- 
petent hands. The value obtained for the money 
expended on buildings is high. Labour troubles in 
the building industry have been very few indeed. 

The largest expenditure and greatest activity has 
been on industrial expansion, details of which are 
kept secret and only in a very few cases may photo- 
graphs of new plants or plant expansions be taken. 
The largest aluminium plant in the world has been 
constructed at Arvida, and the largest output of 
any automatic gun plant ‘is in Toronto. Eighteen of 
Canada’s twenty-three new chemicals and explosives 
plants have begun to produce. Some of these are 
equal in size to any in the Empire, owing to the 
ability of concentrating on single plants beyond the 
reach of bombers. Total production from those 
plants finished was greater in 1941 than the total 
production from 1914 to 1918. From the new and 
expanded automative plants 150,000 trucks, etc., were 
delivered by September, 1941. Besides these new 
plants are many producing every type of war material 
except the heaviest guns, largest planes and naval 
vessels larger than destroyers. 

This great industrial expansion has caused wide- 
spread housing shortage. Where reluctance on the 
part of capital to build houses has been found, the 
Dominion Government has erected prefabricated 
demountable wooden rental housing for industrial 
workers. These are of different types of construction, 


number of 





Housing to accommodate workers in Canada’s expandi,g 
war industries is in timber of prefabricated, demountai '¢ 


type. Above is a row of these houses in course of erection, 
The wall and ceiling panels are sheeted internally wiih 
gypsum board, gypsum being produced in great quantiti:s 
in Canada. 


but all are fabricated in sections. They were design d 
to be demountable and non-permanent owing to the 
sorry experience gained from the unsaleable industri:| 
housing after the last war. Many of them are mace 
fire-resistant by the use of gypsum. Upto February |, 
1942, 5,300 single-family houses had been built, 1,400 
were under construction, and 37 staff-houses for sing|e 
men had been built, accommodating 3,700. Both types 
have been erected across Canada from Halifax to 
Prince Rupert. The largest scheme, using 900 single 
units, is in Halifax. The houses are rented and are 
non-taxable, the Government paying a lump sum to 
the nearest community for schools, fire protection, etc. 
Architects supervising construction receive 1 per cent. 
as standard fee. In addition, two Merchant Marine 
manning pools had been built for two to three 
hundred men each. 

The British Commonwealth Air Training Plan has 
also caused a great deal of construction throughout 
the country. Ninety air-training schools, each 
equipped with hangars, barracks, machine shop, 
lecture rooms, depots and garages have been built. 
These are all basically similar in type. The airfields 
attached to them are large and unhampered, many 
being set out on hitherto uninhabited country, and 
bombing practice is carried out on nearby lakes. 

[continued on page xxxviii] 





Partitions that dont Shrink 


or Crack 7 


FIRE 
DAMP & 
FROST 
PRCOF 


combined with high 
insulating qualities, 


strength, 


30 years. 


Prices and full particulars on application. 


SANKE 


Telephone: HOLborn 6949 (14 lines). 





Sankey’s Cranham Blocks, being of burnt Terra Cotta fired 
at high temperature, do not expand or contract. This feature, 
excellent sound and heat 
prompt delivery and economical 
has made Sankey’s Cranham Blocks the inevitable choice of 
Architects, Government Departments and Builders for over 





(Established 1857) 


54, ALDWYCH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telegrams : BRICKWORK Estrand, London. 





cost, 
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THIS BUILDING HAS A DRY BASEMENT 





JOHN M. LYLE, F.R1.B.A., R.C.A., F.RALC., Architect R. A. CORBETT & CO. LTD., Contractors. 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA, ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK 


the results have been 
entirely satisfactory.” 


So wrote the contractors when, with the architect's approval, they sent us_ this 
photograph for publication. It required less than 1,000 lbs. of ‘PUDLO’ Brand Waterproofer 
to integrally waterproof the base concrete of the floors to the underground portion of 
this building, and there could have been no more economical means of ensuring the 
dryness so essential in storage vaults. The use of ‘PUDLO’ Brand Waterproofer for this 
work was the direct outcome of the satisfaction it had previously given in the construction 
of the ornamental pools and canals in a large water-garden at Oshawa, Ontario, the 
design of which earned for this same architect the 1939 Bronze Medal of the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada. 


‘PUDLO’ 


BRAND 
CEMENT WATERPROOFING POWDER 


Ask for the Specification 5A, for Waterproof Concrete 


KERNER-GREENWOOD & COMPANY, LIMITED 
MARKET SQUARE KING'S LYNN 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers Od. P. St. 


The word ‘PUDLO’ is the Registered Trade Brand of Kerner-Greenwood & Co., Lid, by whom all articles bearing that Brand are manufactured or guaranteed. 
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[continued from page xxxvi] 


Besides the training schools equipped with landing 
grounds, 84 other technical schools exist. Some 
of these are housed in new buildings designed for 
other purposes.. The most notable of these is the 
new mental hospital at St. Thomas’s, Ontario, illus- 
trated on page xxxvi. Nearly all the new buildings of 
the Air Training Scheme are of timber construction. 
Naval and army barracks have sprung up in all 
the important centres. The new army barracks 
are mostly of wood, but the future policy of Canada 
can be seen in the fact that many of the naval barracks 
are of brick and are permanent. One exceptionally 
large naval training school is in course of construction 
at Halifax. The Navy at the outbreak of war con- 
sisted of thirteen ships; by March, 1942, it planned to 
have 400. The consequent building expansion, though 
not comparable with that of the army, is great. 

Temporary administrative buildings in Ottawa 
and other administrative centres are, as with all 
countries at war, very numerous. Rents are pegged 
in crowded districts. Temporary military hospitals 
and some permanent ones have also been erected, 
besides coastal defences, shipping facilities and radio 
stations, of a permanent character. Many temporary 
storage buildings to hold the mounting wheat surplus 
have also been built. The ability to use Canada’s 
vast timber resources for war-time construction has 
been a godsend, not only to her but to other parts 
of the world. These resources and those of the 
mills are amply adequate and speedy. Many a 
green and bosky tree has found itself a hangar truss 
within a few weeks of felling. The disadvantages of 
unseasoned lumber have been largely overcome in 
the kilns, by the use of simple trusses, and especially 
by the use of ring connectors. 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily 


ARCHITECTURAL 


An extraordinarily 
persistent neo-Greek 
tradition in architecture 
and the bourgeois de- 
mand for a high finishon 
art and architecture have 
largely sterilized archi- 
tectural sculpture. This 
elegant monument to the 
King and Queen’s visit 
in 19389, at a highway 
entrance to Toronto, 
designed by the archi- 
tectural office of W. L. 
Somerville, has at its 
base a freely carved 
and forceful lion by 
Miss Frances Loring, 
sculptor. 


MURAL PAINTING 


Charles Comfort, the author of 
these murals, is a painter, a 
commercial artist and a teacher, 
but his major interest is in 
mural painting, for which 
there have been but few oppor- 
tunities in Canada. These 
panels are part of a series 
executed for the Toronto»Stock 
Exchange. Their shape was 
dictated by the architect. In 
the reproduction of the right- 
hand one (which is entitled 
** Agriculture” and is symbolical 
of the flow of wheat, fruit and 
meat from the farm to the con- 
sumer) the white area just 
below the centre of the panel 
is much too light in relation 


SCULPTURE 




















Industrial design in Canada at its best. 
Top, unusually well cast and finished 
cooking utensils in aluminium, a 
material with an important place in 
Canadian industry. By Sully Alu- 
minium, Toronto. Bottom, an 
efficiently designed electric stove, which 
has been successfully exported. By 
Moffat’s (photograph supplied by the 
Robert Simpson Co., Ltd.). 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


available for export. 





to the surrounding tones. 










































For post-war restoration work 

use cast sheet lead, cast lead 

rain water heads, cast lead 
gutters and pipes. 


WwW. G JENKINSON 


Craftsman in Lead 


156-160, Arundel Street, Sheffield, 1 


Telephone: 22473 























Your Will 


Westminster Bank iiwiren 
Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 


It is easy enough to make a will 
but regrettably impossible for the 
testator to see that his wishes are 
carried out punctiliously and pre- 
cisely as he intended. 

The one certain way of avoiding 
the difficulties which may well 
beset the amateur executor is to 
employ the Westminster Bank in 
this capacity. The testator can be 
certain that his affairs will be con- 
ducted confidentially, efficiently 
and sympathetically, and that the 
Bank will act as a strictly impartial 
referee unaffected by any personal 
consideration. 

A Booklet giving particulars of 
this service may be obtained from 
any branch of 
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CastTLes IN.... BRITAIN 


“CASTLES IN SPAIN” is just another way of saying day-dreams. But 
plans for a better way of living are founded, not in dreams, but in solid 


research and investigation. 


In this work of present and post-war reconstruction we endeavour to play 
our part. We have made extensive studies of the standard of living 
requirements of the various income groups. Analyses of social requirements, 
economic facts, technical details on efficiencies and costs 
of fuels are all available in addition to information on 
water heating, and architects and planners are invited 


to use the Ascot Architects’ Advisory Department and 





the Research and Development Department in the 


Have you a co of : : 

“ FLATS—Municipal and «Widest possible way. 
Private Enterprise’’ readily 

available for reference ? 

If not we shall be pleased 


li ™ . . . 7 . 
tory cope ¢ complimen- = We will gladly keep architects in touch with this 


research work if they request us to do so. 












ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LTD. 
NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD, 
NEASDEN, N.W.10. 
WILLESDEN 5121 
(7 lines) 
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‘Yesterday’ for HORSELEY- 
PIGGOTT, stretches back 160 
years, to the beginnings of the 
Horseley ironworks at Tipton. 
An early work was the con- 
struction of the Bridge shown 
above built by HORSELEY in 
1821—120 years ago—which 
still stands to-day as one of the 
famous features of the Midlands 
carrying more traffic now than 
it has ever done before. 

The right-hand photograph shows part of the structure of one of the Empire’s 
latest and most widely known buildings—completed by HORSELEY-PIGGOTT on 
the eve of the present war. The toughness of the old Bridge has its counterpart 
in the supreme strength of the modern structure. The same industry, the same 
care, the same unremitting attention to detail—the same combination of proved 
reliability with the latest advances in scientific method, are evident in both 
these works of HORSELEY—separated in time by 120 years. So yesterday 
reaches forward into tomorrow, for who can doubt after recent experience that 
the answer to the air raider in the cities of the future is the steel-frame building. 
Here the HORSELEY-PIGGOTT organisation offers its services to Architects and 
Engineers interested in present-day construction and future reconstruction. 


HORS 


AA 
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HORSELEY WORKS - TIPTON’- STAFFS - PHONE: 1104 P.B.X. 
LONDON OFFICE + 22 CARLISLE PLACE + WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 







April 1942 
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Sisalkratt is 
briefed for 


duration 


Government Departments, 
Municipal Authorities, and 
Public Works Contractors are 
using all available supplies of 
Sisalkraft. After the war you, 
too, will be able to use this 
tough, waterproof, 6-ply material 
for partitions, lining, sheathing, 
insulating, sound proofing, damp 
and draught proofing, sarking, 
emergency weather protecting, 
concrete curing, and 

101 other jobs. 
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They hold the temperature 
steady 





Leona: d-Thermostatic Water Mixing Valves supplying wash-handbasins at a hospital 


WAXE / if By means of a quick-acting thermostat, 
NDA 4 Leonard-Thermostatic Valves keep the 
WARM WATER temperature of blended water for ane 
ane a steady  —_of showers, ranges of wash-handbasins 
emperature ; : 
Pig Ys j.. OF Wash troughs steady in spite of 
fluctuations in the supply pressures or 
temperatures. They save water and heat 
because in group washing it is wasteful 
to let each user make his own blend of 
warm by mixing hot and cold water. 
Leonard-Thermostatic Water Mixing 
Valves will blend water to the temper- 
atures determined as most suitable. 
More than that, they save risk of 
scalding. If the cold supply- should 
fail, Leonard Valves automatically cut 
down the hot to a harmless trickle. 





Specify 


Leonard-Thermustatic 


hot and cold water mixing valves 
ace aane for group washing equipment 






‘lhe Mercy Hospital, Melbourne, N.S.W., where Leonard-Thermostatic Water 
Mixing Valves have been installed 






WALKER, CROSWELLER x COLTD 
CHELTENHAM,GLOS. 
PTaYG Me OM OTe) x6 (6) 0) Sq London WC 1 
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N DV. ='S 
OLS) DMIN-VE 
EQUIPMENS 











MANLOVE 
Alliott 








Fencing for Factories 


Almost any fence discourages the trespasser but peace 















SS or war most properties must be fenced definitely to 
S Peiiiis: 323: prevent the trespasser. Special designs for obstructive 
Chain Link Fencing have been perfected by Boulton 
TES & Paul. This purpose-built fencing is of permanent 


quality requiring little maintenance. Where fences 
33383 


must also provide obstruction to view, ghere are 
alternative specifications, but each has the funda- 
mentals associated with efficiency and economy. 


arp BOLILTON & PAUL 





IRONWORK 
CONSULT 


BOULTON & PAUL LTD e FENCING DEPARTMENT « NORWICH 
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CROFT A 


HOLLOW CON 


BLOCKS 


AND BREEZE CONCRETE 


SLABS 


HOLLOW CONCRETE BLOCKS 


Standard size 18” x 9” x9”. These blocks are invaluable for the rapid 
erection of Emergency or Permanent Buildings. They are made with 
Granite Aggregate obtained from our own Quarry at Croft. The 
Cement used is Best British Portland. 


BREEZE CONCRETE PARTITION SLABS 


Standard size 173” x 83”. Thickness 2” and 3”. A light weight Slab 
easily cut. Will take nails or screws. Made with clean washed and 
graded coke breeze and Best British Portland Cement. 








Your enquiries are invited. 


CROFT GRANITE, BRICK & CONCRETE CO. LTD. 


CROFT, Near LEICESTER. Tel.: Narborough 2261-2-3. Grams: “Adamant, Croft, Leicestershire” 
London Office evacuated to 57, Rosebery Avenue, Linslade, Leighton Buzzard. Tel. : Leighton Buzzard 3228 
Branch Office & Works : West Bank, Widnes. Telephone : Widnes 2656-7 


ALWAYS SPECIFY 
(ate) al 
ADAMANT 




















CALLENDER’S 
“LIBRA” ano‘ tirunen 
DAMPCOURSE 





“LIBRA” has a core of Sheet Lead weighing 
1 LB. PER SQUARE FOOT. Bitumen cover- 
ing both sides. 


No Coal Tar or Pitch. 


In Standard Rolls of 24 ft. in all usual 
wall widths. 


Designed specially to meet the wish of 
Architects desiring heaviest lead inset. 


Still cheaper than slates and cement because 
cost of laying practically nil. 


Telephone: Abbey 5548 (2 lines) 





DEPT. R.A. FOR FULL PARTICULARS 








GEORGE M. CALLENDER & CO., LTD., 25 Victoria Street, London, S.W,| 
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BUILDING A BETTER BRITAIN 


UILDING a new and better Britain must be our 

aim when victory is won. The slums and squalor 
of our cities must be ruthlessly swept away. Planned 
for hygiene and efficiency, new homes, new offices, new 
factories must be built; new and better recreational 
facilities provided, to safeguard the health and happiness 
of this and future generations. In this vital task of build- 
ing reconstruction, SUNDEALA and INSULWOOD 
all-British Building Boards will doubtless be called upon 
to play a prominent role. 

















NOTE.— Due to wartime licensing restrictions, supplies of 
Sundeala and Insulwood are only available for work of national 
importance or for the repair of air raid damage. 







PLAN FOR THE FUTURE 
With the passing of the shadow 
of war will come the oppor- 
tunity to build a better Britain 
—socially, economically, 
architecturally. 


P.I.M. BOARD CO. LTD.. 
SUNBURY-ON-THAMES _ sunbury 341 


RECONSTRUCTION! 


WILL MEAN RE-DECORATION. 
BEAR IN MIND THE EXTRA 
QUALITY OF “KEARSLEY” 
PRODUCTS——AND PAINT 
FOR DURABILITY 








ROBERT KEARSLEY & CO. 


RIPON, YORKS. TEL. RIPON 415/6 
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Ban 


BRAWN OC 


LIQUID IMPREGNATER 


and 


POLISHER 


FOR ARTIFICIAL STONE, MARBLE, TERRAZZO, ETC. 


Easiest to apply, it produces a brilliant permanent high 
gloss and renders the stone absolutely waterproof. 


Fall particulars on application to the manufacturer :— 


JAMES M. BROWN 


5, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 
Works:—Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs 
































PRODUCTS 


IN STAINLESS STEEL 


The manufacture of well-designed and sturdily built Stainless Steel Equipment is our job. Sinks and Sink 
Units we produce in a wide range of standard models for small domestic kitchens, for large hospitals and 
hotels. But whatever equipment you require, if it is to be built in Stainless Steel, we can make it for you. 


STAINLESS STEEL SINK CO. LTD. 


Head Office and Works : London Office and ShowrooM : 
LEEDS : Ring Rd., Lower Wortley. LONDON : [4Great Peter St.,Westminster, S.W.| 
Telephone : Armley 38711. Telephone : Abbey 1575 








em 





WALL PANELLING 
AND DOORS, 
FURNITURE AND 
COUNTER TOPS 


TRAFFORD PARK ~ ~ ~ MANCHESTER, 17. 





METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL CL"? 








w/Paul 
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NI Pin fs & 
Varnishes 
LBAMATTE 


Flat Oil Paint for interior use 


NOBELIN 


Brilliant Enamel Paint for 
interior and exterior use 


EACH SUPREME IN 
ITS CLASS 


London Office : 
. 35/36, Broad St. Avenue, E.C.2 
j Telephone: LONdon Wall 1394 





A TREATISE OF IMPORTANCE ON 


CONCRETE AGGREGATES! 


Architects, Engineers, Con- 
tractors and others interested 
in Concrete design and con- 
struction are invited to write for 
an informative booklet* which 
deals with new and important 
facts under the following 
headings : 
Fire Resistance, Compressive Strength, 
Flexural Strength, Shrinkage and 
Volumetric Change, Permeability, 
Slipperiness, Workability, Durability. 


DERBYSHIRE STONE LTD., MATLOCK 














LARGE DEPT. OF BOOKS ON _ BUILDING 


KOYLES 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD 


New and secondhand books 

on every subject; nearly 

3,000,000 volumes in stock. 
Catalogues free. Books bought. 


113-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Cpen 9 a.m. — 6p.m. (including Saturday) 
Tele.: GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 














Your 
Inheritance 


the land: an uncomic strip 


(Reprinted from the Christmas Number of ‘* The Architects’ Journal '’) 


Our hero in this, the first uncomic-strip, is a piece of land. 
Throughout the pages you will find always the same church 
tower, the same little hill, river, and village. The things 
that happen, happen to them. They are the characters in 
this real-life drama, in which the English countryside is seen 
gradually changing. First the forest, then the great treeless 
tracts of arable, the rise of landscape gardening, of planting, 
mills and factories, of railways, and the new industrial town, 
which spreads over the fields of Our Village. And so on 
to the motor age, ribbon development, electricity, and on 
again to the blitz and beyond into the age of Reconstruction. 


Price 1/- net, postage 2d. extra. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
45 The Avenue, Cheam, 


PRESS 
Surrey 





COMFORT 
THE SUFFERING 


Give to the Duke of Gloucester’s 
Red Cross and St.. John Fund— 


and give a little extra. 


Contributions should be sent to 
the Fund at St. James’s Palace, 
London, S.W.1. 








